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OLD AGE 


Although we are dealing, in this special issue, with the “problems” 
of old age, we see around us plenty of evidence that age is not necessarily 
beset with any more problems than the rest of life. We all know many 
people who reach great age healthy, serene and active. Unlike Macbeth, 
they are blessed with “that which should accompany old age, as honour, 
love, obedience, troops of friends.” These old people set a goal towards 
which services on behalf of the aging should strive. 


There is nothing here that should not accompany life at any age, 
except perhaps honour and authority. These accrue to us through the 
years in proportion to our circumstances, abilities and integrity. The 
other blessings of life—health, love, calm of mind, employment—depend 
both on ourselves and our environment. 


Generally speaking, the happy people to whom old age comes almost 
imperceptibly have continued in their usual work or other useful pursuits, 
and have remained in or near their old homes. Consequently their friend- 
ships, family relations and leisure-time activities have changed compara- 
tively slowly. They may have smaller incomes than formerly but they 
have means of support in some form or other. Their good health may be 
partly due to natural endowment and partly to good care. 


Such ideal conditions for aging are not possible for everyone, and 
the necessary compensations have to be made through community 
planning and social services. The articles in these pages are offered to 
help clarify whatever problems there may be and to point the directions 
in which we should be going as a community interested in its older 
citizens. 


So many people have helped with this special issue on Old Age 
that it would be unfair to single out any for special mention. Our 
warmest thanks go to all of them. The overwhelming response to 
our requests for information and advice is evidence that interest in 
the subject is great and is finding expression in valuable work. We 
earnestly hope our special number will be of material help in 
furthering that work. 
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A CHANGING PATTERN 





OUR OLDER POPULATION 


By H. G. PAGE 


that the aged in our population 
have come to be considered as an 
economic and ane problem. 

Our industrial era and the present- 
day stresses have changed the entire 
pattern and philosophy surrounding 
old age. The industrial revolution, 
movement to urban centres, and re- 
sultant changes in economic and 
social values have also changed the 
concepts of old age dependency with 
more and more emphasis on com- 
munity responsibility. 

Since other articles in this series 
deal with specific aspects of this 
problem, this review is limited to pro- 
viding a bird’s eye view of the fac- 
tors working towards an_ increase 
in the future aged population; a re- 
view of the main characteristics of 
our present aged; and some picture of 
their probable future numbers over 
the next two decades. 

Three factors determine the age 
composition of a population at any 
point in time—births, deaths and 
migration. A relatively stable age 
structure will develop if birth and 
death rates remain fixed over a long 
period of time and the migrants in 
and out of the country balance each 
other age for age. 

In an active country of present-day 
civilization such a static state of 


I T IS only in relativ ely recent times 


affairs is rarely if ever met—there are 
usually rising and declining cycles in 
one or all of these, influenced by 
economic, social, welfare and other 
factors, all interacting to produce 
varying proportions of the population 
at each age. 

Two characteristics of a relatively 
new country such as Canada are high 
birth rates, (which are common 
where there is virtually unlimited 
space and opportunity for population 
spread) and heavy immigration of 
young adults. 

Both of these factors have been at 
work in Canada from the 1870's until 
not more than 20 years ago and have 
interacted to maintain a_ relatively 
young and middle age population. 

A stable and relatively high death 
rate would have reduced the sur- 
vivors of this era to stable propor- 
tions but the remarkable advances 
during the past gener ation or two in 
medical service, sanitation, curative 
and preventive medicine and medical 
care have reduced the risk of dying 
prematurely with resultant accumula- 
tion of aged persons in our popula- 
tion. 

Births 

Many of our present aged persons 
are survivors of the very high birth 
rates of the late 19th and early 20th 
century. Although official figures are 


Mr. Page has been in the government service since 1929 and with the 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1931. He is now chief of the Vital 
Statistics section, and is responsible for the publication of the national vital 
statistics. He bas a master’s degree in sociology from Ottawa University and 
in public health from Johns Hopkins. 

Any opinions or conclusions expressed in this article are those of the 
author and not of the Bureau of Statistics. 
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not available, it is safe to assume that 
birth rates of this period were of the 
order of 25 to 30 or more per 1,000 
population. 

Continued high birth rates of this 
order would certainly have the effect 
of producing large numbers of our 
present survivors despite any rela- 
tively high death rate. 

Migration 

The most important external factor 
determining the high proportion of 
aged persons in our population today 
was undoubtedly the heavy surge of 
immigration between 1881 and 1931. 

During that period over 5,800,000 
immigrants entered Canada, over 43 
million between 1901 and 1931, most 
of whom were between 20 and 40 
years of age. 

Deaths 

The most important internal factor 
determining survival to old age has 
been the drastic reduction in death 
rates over the past one or two genera- 
tions. It has been said that 30 per 
cent of the persons who reached 65 
owe their survival to advances in 
public health and medicine since they 
were born. 

Although the reduction of infant 
mortality mainly through conquest of 
infectious diseases has been a fairly 
recent accomplishment, there have 
been remarkable declines in mortality 
among adults as well, accounting 
directly and in large measure for the 
survival of our present aged 

During the last three decades alone 
mortality rates among men have been 
reduced. by about one-half for all 
ages up to 50 with still higher reduc- 
tion for women. 

It is worthy of note that among 
women over fifty, reductions have 
been of the order of 15 to 20 per cent, 
but among men very little improve- 
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ment over 50 is noticeable. This has 
had the effect of changing the present 
and future balance between men and 
women over 65. 


Life Expectancy 


The net result of these mortality 
changes has been an advance in 
average life expectancy. In 1881 a 
boy who was fortunate to survive to 
age seven could expect on_ the 
average to live an additional 58 
years; at present rates he could expect 
to live an additional 63 years. Most of 
this improvement has been at the 
infant, adolescent and young adult 
ages. 

Today’s newborn male infant carr 
expect, if present mortality rates were 
to prevail for his lifetime, to survive 
to over 66; a newborn female infant 
to almost 71. 

However, there has been very little 
gain in expectation of life at the older 

ages over those in effect 20 or even 
50 years ago. On the average a man 
of 65 could expect then as now to live 
an additional 13 years; a woman on 
the other hand an additional 15 years. 
During | the last 20 years a 65-year old 
woman’s life expectancy has increased 
1 1/3 vears. 


From the welfare aspect these 
changes may be expressed more 
realistically in terms of number of 
survivors. If the children born in 
1931, 1941 and 1951 were subjected 
throughout their life-time to the 
mortality rates in effect in these years, 
the following would survive to age 
65 out of an original cohort of 1,000 
babies. 


Males Females 
1931 587 617 
1941 619 682 
1951 658 755 


A greater proportion of our popu- 
lation is surviving to age 65—improve- 
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ments since 1931 have meant that out 
of every cohort of 1,000 men, 70 more 
now survive to 65 than 20 years ago; 
almost 138 more women. 


A man who now reaches 65 will 
survive beyond that age about the 
same number of years as his pre- 
decessors; a woman 1 to 14 more 
years. 

In the light of progress over the 
last 20 years in reducing mortality 
among older females, and present ad- 
vances and interest in combatting 
disease associated with middle and 
old age such as cardio-vascular-renal 
conditions and cancer and the pre- 
vention of accidents, it is reasonable 
to expect that both the number sur- 
viving to age 65 and the years added 
beyond 65 for both men and women 
will be further increased. 

It is essential in dealing with the 
statistics of old age to accurately 
define the “aged” population we are 
discussing. Since we are here con- 
cerned with survivors and _ since 
chronological age is involved in state 
and private social security benefits 
and concepts, the conventional age 65 
has here been selected arbitrarily as 
the lower limit of old age for pur- 
poses of this article. 


Dependence and Independence 


Since dependency of both the 
young and the old can only fall in 
the final analysis on the shoulders of 
the bread-winners in the population, 
in this article the population statistics 
have been divided for purposes of 
comparison into three broad groups: 
the dependent young, the bulk of 
whom are either at home or at school; 
the middle-age “bread - winning” 
group from 20 to 65; and the “aged” 
over 65. 

Even a superficial inspection of the 
statistics reveals a very high rate of 
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increase in the aged. The proportion 
of the population over 65 has steadily 
increased from 5 to 7.8 per cent in 50 
years. This increase may not appear 
impressive at first sight but this must 
be considered in the light of the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
children since 1940. 

During the last 50 years the number 
of aged has increased four times as 
compared: with a total population in- 
crease of two-and-a-half times, about 
equally divided between men and 
women. 

Most of the increase in the aged has 
however taken place within the last 
20 years. While the total population 
has increased by a third since 1931 
the proportion over 65 almost 
doubled, increasing from 576,000 to 
over one million. 

However impressive these propor- 
tional figures may be, from the eco- 
nomic and social viewpoints we are 
primarily interested in the absolute 
numbers among our aged, and their 
dependence on and relationship to 
the bread-winner group. 

In the early part of the century the 
ratio of aged persons to the middle 
age group in the population has been 
comparatively constant. However in 
the last two or three decades the 
ratio of breadwinners to aged has 
been drastically reduced, as is here 
clearly demonstrated: 


Ratio breadwinners to every aged 
person (over 65) 


1901 9.9 
1911 11.4 
1921 10.8 
1931 9.5 
1941 8.4 
1951 7.0 


This, it is true, is an oversimplifica- 
tion of the number of persons on 
whom the responsibility for the eco- 
nomic or social care of the aged de- 
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volves in that it does not take into 
account, for example, the actual 
numbers gainfully occupied in the 
breadwinner group at every decade. 

In this “middle” age group are in- 
cluded non-earning married women, 
the sick, disabled and unemployed, 
and unemployed widows. At the 
present time it is probable that a 
large number of married women are 
actually earners and that the burden 
of the aged is actually about equal 
to what it was in previous decades 
when the breadwinners were limited 
to employable men. 

The simple ratio of aged to middle 
age population is still however a 
rough indicator that the balance is 
changing and will continue to in- 
crease for some time. 


Provincial Variations 

Although there has been an 85 per 
cent increase in the number of aged 
in the last 20 years for the country 
as a whole, this figure tends to mask 
the true picture of provincial pat- 
terns. The increase in the aged during 
the last two decades has not kept pace 
with the rest of the population in the 
Maritimes; in Quebec and Ontario 
the increase has been only slightly 
greater than the rate of total popula- 
tion growth. 

On the other hand the increase in 
the proportions and number over 65 
in the four western provinces has been 
phenomenal. In Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan the number over 65 has 
doubled; in Alberta has increased 
two-and-a-half times, while in British 
Columbia the number has more than 
tripled! 

There are several factors contribut- 
ing to this situation, the most obvious 
of which is migration—the present 
aged are survivors of the heavy im- 
migration into the Prairies during the 
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last 50 years. The increase in British 
Columbia is a reflection of the recent 
heavy influx of older persons. 

The net result of these develop- 
ments is that, of all the provinces, 
Quebec now has the lowest propor- 
tion of its population over 65 (5.7) 
and British Columbia the highest 
(10.8). 

Men and Women 

The sex ratio of the aged has also 
been changing in recent years; males 
still outnumber females and the trend 
is toward an eventual preponderance 
of females—a direct reflection of the 
reduction in mortality risk among 
females during the past generation. 

The fact that more aged men are 
found in rural areas (about equally 
divided between farm and non-farm) 
than among the bread-winner group 
appears to be a natural reflection of 
the agricultural era. Migration to the 
city and town is characteristic of the 
young; the older farmer tends to 
stay on the farm unless widowed. 
More women are widowed than men 
and the tendency is for farm widows 
to move into the city, presumably to 
foster homes or to stay with their 
children. 

One very important factor affect- 
ing the whole question of dependency 
of the aged is their marital status. For 
10 out of every 100 women over 65 
who are single, 12 men over 65 have 
never been married; 66 out of every 
100 men over 65 are married and the 
remaining 22 widowed. As a result 
of the higher mortality risks among 
males, 48 out of every 100 women 
over 65 are widowed and only 42 
married and living with their hus- 
bands. 

At the present time about 575,000 
of the 1,063,000 people over 65 are 
married, leaving 4 million single or 
widowed. 
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The implications of this picture for 
housing, income maintenance, and 
other social and economic factors 
affecting the aged are obvious. 

It may be of interest to note that 
of the 540,000 males over 65 in 1951 
over 208,000 or about 4 out of 10 
were gainfully occupied; out of 
523,00 women over 65, almost 27,000. 

The ratio of aged employed to the 
total labour force has remained quite 
constant during the past 10 years at 
almost six per cent. 

Among wage-earner families where 
the head of the family was over 65, 
over one-third earned less than $1,500 
per year, and an additional 20 per 
cent earned less than $2,000. In almost 
6 out of 10 such families the head 
earned less than $2,000 per year, and 
in 9 out of 10 less than $3,000 a year. 


Disability 

Of the 1,063,000* aged in 1951, 
263,000 were estimated to be physic- 
ally ill or disabled, 162,000 severely, 
involving a chronic disability, de- 
formity or amputation which might 
or might not confine the person to 
bed, wheelchair or sitting, but which 
in any case grossly interfered with 
the normal functions of life or in 
gaining a livelihood. 

About 17 out of every 100 men 
over 65 were found ill at the initia- 
tion of the National Sickness Survey, 
over 50 per cent higher prevalence 
than among persons 46 to 64 and four 
times as high as among children. 

Among aged women, over 21 out of 
every 100 were found ill on the 
opening day of the survey, almost 5 
times the prevalence among girls. 

One-half of all illnesses reporting 
among aged persons during the Sick- 
ness Survey were disabling illnesses, 
generally consisting of a heart condi- 


*Less 36,00 who were in institutions. 
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tion, accident, arthritis or rheuma- 
tism, deafness, blindness or chronic 
disease of the nervous system. 

On the average men over 65 are ill 
almost 92 days each year; women 112 
days. Gainfully occupied men and 
women are away from their occupa- 
tions 25 to 27 day S. 


Future Population 
Estimation of the future total 
population of a country is fraught 
with dangers of misinterpretation 
since it is based on arbitrary assump- 
tions of future birth and death rates 
and the extent of future migration. 
It is somewhat less difficult to 
estimate the future population of the 
aged since this group does not as a 
rule emigrate and from past ex- 
perience it is possible to project what 
the probable maximum death rates of 
the older population will be. 
Assuming therefore that there will 
be some reduction in death rates over 
the next generation, notably among 
women, and assuming that our 
present “upper middle age” popula- 
tion will not emigrate to any appre- 
ciable extent, some fairly broad 
estimates of the future population 65 
and over in the next two decades may 
be useful for welfare administration 
purposes as a measure of the probable 
future “problem” of the aged: 


Estimated population (000’s) 


Men Women Total 
1951 551 539 1,086 
1961 640-650 675-685 L375 
1971 740-750 860-870 1,610 


These estimates predict an annual 
increment of 25,000 persons over 65 
in the 10 years up to 1961 and closer 
to 30,000 in the next decade. Although 
these are only benchmarks based on 
our knowledge of past and present 
trends, the challenge to social workers 
is undoubtedly great. 
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SOME PROGRAM IDEAS, TOO 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
By JEAN GOOD 


O OFTEN, among our friends and 
S acquaintances we find two mem- 

bers of one family who are so 
different from each other that we 
wonder how in the world they could 
be brothers and sisters. 


Communities are lke that—differ- 
ent as can be—and therefore organized 
community planning in various parts 
of Canada is developing in quite 
different ways according to the per- 
sonality of the community. And this 
applies to planning for the aged as 
well as for everyone else. 


And in a country as large as Can- 
ada, with its 14,000, 000 people scat- 
tered over 33 million square miles, i 
10 provinces, each community must 
study and understand its own situa- 
tion—and that takes time—and then 
promote plans which will suit that 
community instead of trying to im- 
pose ready-made plans which were 
eminently successful in the next city 
or in one a thousand miles away. 


Of course in Canada there is 
always the need of being familiar 
with the legislation of the province in 
which the community is situated. (I 
almost said “understanding the legis- 
lation” but that is going a little far) 
but let us never feel that legislation is 
our master. It is our servant. 

Next to knowing and understand- 
ing our own community comes the 
need of helping the community to 
understand the situation of its own 


old people. And that has to be done 
in iayman’s language. Doctors, social 
workers, nurses, teachers, ministers 
and representatives of other profes- 
sions must drop their jargon and 
speak a language that is understood 
by the City Council, and the people 
who elect City Council. 


The whole community must be 
made to feel that old age is a normal 
stage of life to which we all come if 
we live long enough, and that every 
step taken toward the well- -being of 
older people should be constructive. 
The best planning in the field of old 
age is found in places where the older 
people themselves are right in on the 
plans. 


We had a heartening example of 
this in Toronto when we were mak- 
ing plans for the second season for 
our holiday centre for older people. 
The two old people on the committee 
who had been part of the first ven- 
ture informed us that one of the few 
complaints they had heard was that 
of having to share a room with some- 
one who snored. They tactfully sug- 
gested that this problem might be 
met by arranging for a person who 
was hard of hearing to share the 
room with the one who snored. 


Up to the present, much of the 
planning has been done by middle- 
aged people who thought they knew 
what was good for old people and 
how cheaply it could be done, but 


Mrs. Good is secretary of the Planning Committee on Old Age of the 
Toronto Welfare Council. This article combines part of a paper she read at 
the International Gerontological Congress in St. Louis in 1951 with parts of 
the annual reports of the Division on Old Age. 
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there was too little consultation with 
the community and none at all with 
the “customer”, the consumer, the 
older person himself. 


We have tried to fit him into a 
pattern, a made-to-order program, a 
building or a retirement scheme. And 
he has not fitted. Effective com- 
munity planning may be done with 
older people, but it is wellnigh im- 
pessible to plan for them. 


An encouraging demonstration of 
what may be accomplished by in- 
cluding the “customer’—the older 
person — in organized community 
planning was given in Kimberley, 
B.C., a mining town of six thousand 
people. 

Because Kimberley is a small town 
is a good reason for using it as the 
first example. In discussion of com- 
munity organization we do not hear 
enough about the small community. 
However its size is not the reason for 


using Kimberley as an example of 
geod planning, but rather that Kim- 


berley followed principles which 
might apply elsewhere. Its problem, 
which is a very common problem 
right across Canada, was living ar- 
rangements for older people. 


How Kimberley Proceeded* 


Recognition of the need, Three old 
age pensioners had to move and could 
net find accommodation. They re- 
ported it to the provincial social 
worker who knew them individually 
and who knew Kimberley. 


A survey of community resources 
was made. In Kimberley this was not 
a formidable task, and it showed that 
the three old people had no relatives 
or friends able to assist them with 
living accommodation; there was no 
local boarding home of any kind; 


®Based on article by J. A. Purves in Nov.- 
Dec. 1950 issue of British Columbia’s Welfare. 
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there was no available building to 
convert into a home for them. The 
provincial home would take them but 
it was a long way off. 

The old people of the community 
were consulted. Through question- 
naires and interviews the old people 
of the community were sounded out, 
and the majority agreed that they 
wanted some form of accommodation 
that was definitely their own—right 
in Kimberley—within easy walking 
distance of the business section. 

The needs and desires of the old 
people were presented to City 
Council by the provincial _ social 
worker. 

A committee was set up representa- 
tive of City Council, service clubs and 
the Community Chest. Throughout 
the discussions the provincial social 
worker was able to keep the wishes 
and desires of the old people central, 
and it was finally decided to build 
four self-contained units of bungalow 
type. 

(It should be noted that before 
this decision was reached a proposal 
to build a handsome big home 80 
miles away in a holiday area, to 
accommodate all old people in the 
East Kootenays, had to be firmly 
dealt with on the basis that it was 
not in accord with the old people’s 
wishes, was too expensive and would 
not meet the immediate need.) 

Interpretation. With the assistance 
of the newspapers the project took 
hold of the imagination and en- 
thusiasm of the entire community. 

Financing. The Province of British 
Columbia contributes one-third of the 
cost of such projects, and the service 
clubs, recreation groups, religious 
organizations, a large industry, and 
the women’s organizations combined 
with the town of Kimberley and the 
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Community Chest to raise the rest of 
the money in a brief period. 


Pioneer Lodge, Kimberley’s home 
for its senior citizens, in 1951 had 
four self-contained units built in one 
block overlooking the new high 
school and with a good view of part 
of the town. The home had been in 
operation for a year and the occu- 
pants are reported to be extremely 
happy there, leading an independent 
existence in their own community. 


In Kimberley a provincial social 
worker recognized a need and drew 
the whole community into planning 
and carrying out a project based on 
the expressed wishes of the older 
people. That was possible and prac- 
ticable in the Province of British 
Columbia because its __ legislation 
and organization of the provincial 
welfare administration makes it pos- 
sible and—there is always the personal 
element—that social worker knew 
how to go about it. 


A Large City 

The Division on Old Age of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto was 
organized in 1944. At first there were 
19 agencies in membership. Within a 
year there were 26 agencies. In 1954 
there were 45 agencies. The Division 
—_— with a part- time secretary, and 
in 1946, a full-time secretary was ap- 
pointed, the first appointment of its 
kind in Canada. In addition to agency 
representativ es, there are a number of 
members in the Division from the 
community at large and from special 
fields of interest in older people. 

The Division on Old Age is not an 
“agency? and it is not a “governing 
body”. It is a forum for discussion; 
a centre for interpretation; for in- 
formation; for critical analysis of the 


various services, both public and 
private, for older people. 
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The Division sets up committees 
when special aspects of old age re- 
quire study; it initiates surveys and 
conferences, and it prepares briefs. 
These activities are channelled 
through the Central Planning Com- 
mittee and the Board of the Welfare 
Council, and are co-ordinated, when 
necessary, with the work of the other 
Divisions. 

The members of the Division have 
the responsibility of passing on the 
information, the findings, the needs 
of older people, to their agencies and 
to the general public. It is only when 
the community is fully aware of the 
importance of work for and with 
older people, and of the importance 
of older people themselves, that we 
can expect real acceptance of the 
older person as a valuable member of 
the community. 


What Has Been Done 


I shall tell you just a little about 
what has developed in Toronto and 
you may arrive at your conclusions 
as to whether organized community 
planning had anything to do with it. 

@ We have a social centre, The 
Second Mile Club of Toronto, which 
is open 7 days a week from 9.30 in 
the morning to 9.30 at night. Over 
60’s make friends there and have fun. 
Part of the fun is getting their meals 
ready together. It is a daytime centre 
—not a residential club. 

In 1937, after two years of experi- 
mental projects, involving consulta- 
tion with professional associations 
and service groups, the Second Mile 
Club emerged. We are indebted to 
Miss Eunice Dyke for this frontier 
achievement and for the name of the 
club, which was chosen to emphasize 
continuing activity following release 
from early responsibilities. 
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In 1946 when the club wanted to 
get out of a tiny apartment on a back 
street, into a fine old house in the 
heart of the rooming-house district, 
the Welfare Council was able to 
give some help in getting the City 
Fathers to buy and renovate the 
house and rent it to the Club at a 
dollar a year. The Community Chest 
is paying the operating expenses. 

@ Upon the request of the Division 
on Old Age, travelling libraries are 
circulated among the old people’s 
Homes by the Toronto Public 
Library. Selection of the books is 
based on the books most-asked-for 
by older readers at branch libraries. 

@ A family agency operates a 
holiday centre for older people— 
spring and fall—in a beautiful location 
in a lakeside town 60 miles distant. 
Fach holiday period is for 2 weeks, 
and about 200 people enjoy it during 
each year. 


A consultative committee from the 
Division on Old Age worked with the 
agency in making its plans. During 
the winter the campers meet once a 
week to learn crafts, mend and make 
clothes, have lunch and fun _ to- 
gether, 

@ In the fall of 1950 the Extension 
Department of the University of 
Toronto, in cooperation with the 
Division on Old Age, presented a 
course designed to be helpful to 
people working with older people. 
The lectures were held on 9 succes- 
sive Thursday evenings with a regis- 
tration of 135 and an average at- 
tendance of over 100. 


The lectures given in the course 
covered many aspects of old age: 


employment counselling; recreation; 
mental disturbances; living arrange- 
ments; old age security; physical 


medicine; sheltered employment, pen- 
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sion schemes in business and industry; 
psychosomatic medicine. 

@ A counselling service for older 
applicants for employment was es- 
tablished in Toronto by the National 
Employment Service of Canada in 
1947. 

@ Our sheltered workshop, the 
Women’s Patriotic League, has been 
in operation for over 30 years em- 
ploying 40 women During all that 
time only one employ ee has had to be 
admitted to a mental hospital. 


Employment, a nourishing noonday 
meal, and companionship have accom- 
plished something. Community- 
minded people saw a need 30 years 
ago and met it this way. Just one of 
the old projects whose values are 
worth conserving. 

@ In 1953 a report was prepared 
to show how a program of co- 
ordinated community services for 
older people could be developed in 
Toronto. The report listed what we 
have, what is needed, and the legisla- 
tion under which services are 
operated or may be developed. It 
makes recommendations as to how 
new services might be provided 
through joint action of public and 
private bodies. 

Comments from the Commissioner 
of Public Welfare and the Medical 
Officer of Health were included in 
the report which was printed and 
widely circulated. 

@ A Conference on Earning Op- 
portunities for Older People, planned 
by Welfare Council in co-operation 
with the Extension Department of the 
University of Toronto brought to- 
gether approximately 550 people, 
representative of government depart- 
ments, labour, management, retired 
people, and interested individuals 
from many walks of life. 
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Under expert leadership they dis- 
cussed Pension Plans; Alternatives to 
Arbitrary Retirement, New Measures 
of Work Ability; and How to Pro- 
vide Opportunities for Training and 
Retraining Older Workers. 


@ Senicr citizens had the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions, obtaining 
information, sharing their views and 
participating in workshops = Pre- 
paration for Retirement, Employ- 


ment Opportunities; Operating a 
Small Business; Operating a Small 
Farm; Craft Production; Personal 


Services and Home Products; Com- 
munity Resources for Older People; 
and How to Serve the Community. 
A display of handicrafts and litera- 
ture on aging was shown. This was 
the first conference of its kind to be 
held in Canada. 


Principles 

When all professions whose work 
relates to old people get together with 
interested people drawn from _ the 
community at large to concentrate 
on the well- -being of older people—all 
old people, the sick, the well, the 
rich, the poor—it is easier for us to be 


Mr. Wilfrid Chagnon at the age of 77 
had been working with the 
making firm of Casavant Brothers, 
Limited, at St. Hyacinthe for more 


organ- 


than 63 years. He specialized in as- 
sembling the magnets that open and 
close the primary valves in the great 
and small pipes of the instruments. 

(Photo by Malak) 
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self-forgetful. Under such conditions 
it is easier to be a real team and to 
see beyond our own old _people’s 
home, our own recreation service, 
our own visiting nursing service, our 
own medical profession, our own case 
work skills—to the whole community. 


The feeling that government de- 
partments and voluntary agencies are 
just two sides of one coin should be 
promoted and acted upon—and that 
coin is the people’s coin, yours and 
mine and the office boy’s. 

There needs to be recognition and 
conservation of all that is good and 
constructive in existing agencies. 
Their merits should be tested by the 
results obtained rather than by how 
they conform to a pattern. Let us 
have a little research on the good 
points of the agencies which have 
been serving old people for a hundred 
years. We need to conserve what is 
good and to build upon experience. 


It is necessary to the familiar with 
the legislation affecting old people 
and to regard it as something which 
can be used or changed—to serve old 
people better. 





WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING . 


‘ABOUT THE AGING 


N THE principle that the child 
is father of the man, the 
Council could be said to have 
had an interest in the aging from the 
days when it was the Canadian 
Council for Child Welfare and later 
the Canadian Council on Child and 
Family Welfare. However, there is 
no doubt that its interest in the sub- 
ject broadened with the scope cf the 
Council’s work as the special divisions 
on the family, public welfare, com- 
munity chests and councils and re- 
creation were added to its structure. 
This interest was shown by the 
appearance in CANADIAN WELFARE of 
articles on the subject of aging, and 
by discussions at various meetings. 
Then in 1948 the Council’s Public 
Welfare Division established a com- 
mittee on old age, chaired initially by 
Professor John Morgan of Toronto 
and later by Dr. J. E. Laycock of 
Ottawa. , 


With the establishment in 1950 of 
the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons on Old 
Age Security, the Council’s interest 
crystallized into definite action. An 
official Canadian Welfare Council 
brief was approved by the Board of 
Governors and presented by a Coun- 
cil delegation appearing before the 
Joint Committee on May 17. 

This brief included a statement on 
the sccial security needs of the aged, 
an appraisal of the current Canadian 
financial program for old people, and 
recommendations on meeting the pro- 
blem of income maintenance for this 
group. The Council can _ point 
proudly to the fact that many of these 
suggestions were later adopted by 
Parliament and are now part of our 
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social 
peopte. 


security legislation for old 

A sign of the growing interest of 
Council membership in the subject of 
old age was a special French-language 
institute on “The Fundamental Needs 
of Older People”, held in the Autumn 
of 1951 under the auspices cf the 
French Commission. There is no 
doubt that this conference had much 
to do with the growing awareness, 
that has been evident in’ French 
speaking family agencies, of the 
mutual health problems and the re- 
creation needs of the aged. 

By late 1953, the Public Welfare 
Division’s Committee had 
convinced that old age was a subject 
that cencerned all sections of the 
Council. Throughout Canada, the 
growing consciousness of the needs 
of the aging was underlining the 
responsibility in this field of almost 
every kind of social agency—family, 
recreation, and 


become 


council other 


community resources. 


local 


In bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Council as a whole, the 
committee recommended that a sur- 
vey be undertaken of the whole pro- 
blem of the aging in Canada. It was 


considered that the survey, staffed by 
a full-time person, might take two 
years, and it was suggested that the 
Council might cbtain special funds 
for the purpose from a foundation. 
The PW _ Division presented _ its 
report in February 1954. After con- 
siderable study, the Board decided to 
set up a special committee to study 
the role of the Council in the field 
of the aging and to examine the re- 
cemmendations of the PW report. 
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This ad hoc committee was chaired 
jointly by Senators Muriel Fergusson 
and C. Vaillancourt. 

The Committee reported in the 
autumn of 1954. Its chief conclusion 
was that the Council had a con- 
tinuing long-term role in relation to 
the needs of the aging and that per- 
manent machinery fer carrying this 
responsibility was required. Accord- 
ingly, the report recommended the 
establishment of a standing Council 
Committee on the Aging. 

Matters that the standing commit- 
tee might consider were: the need 
for a clearing house of general 
formation, national planning and co- 
ordination of activities on behalf of 
the aging, research’ (possibly includ- 
ing a survey of the kind suggested by 
the Public Welfare Division) and 
public interpretation of the needs of 
the aging. 

It was urged that the committee 
be allocated a full-time staff person 
for its work. If this were impossible, 
at least at the beginning, it was 
recognized that the committee’s ac- 
tivities would be strictly limited by 
the amount of staff time available. 

The Beard approved the report 
and was fortunate in securing Senator 
Fergusson as chairman of the new 
standing committee. So far only part- 
time staff has been available but a 
committee of fifty-five members has 
been established, representing the na- 
tional agencies concerned with the 
aging and a number of interested 
individuals. 

In January of this year, the Council 
published an attractively written and 
illustrated pamphlet, Everyone Grows 
Old, designed to interest local com- 
munity groups in activities for the 
aging. 
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The first official meeting of the 
standing Committee on Aging was 
held in Ottawa on March 21. It was, 
of course, largely devoted to organi- 
zational and procedural matters. 
Among steps taken was the establish- 
ment of a French-speaking sub-com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Senator Vaillancourt. It will consider 
aspects of the needs of the aging as 
they specially relate to Canada’s 
French-language communities. 


The Committee meets again the 
morning of May 7 during the Coun- 
cil’s Annual Meeting at Windsor, 
when consideration of the many 
specific suggestions for the Commit- 
tee’s program will begin. 


Certainly the Council is lucky in 
its leadership of the project. Senator 
Muriel Fergusson, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and a social worker by affilia- 
tion and experience, was noted in her 
native New Brunswick for her work 
on behalf of the aging long before 
she became known on Parliament 


Hill. 


Senator Vaillancourt is a long-time 
member of the Board and well-known 
for his welfare activities in Levis 
where he was one of the founders and 
is the current president of the family 
service agency. P.G. 
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ONE SERVICE AMONG MANY 


RECREATION FOR THE ELDERLY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By HELEN H. TUCK 


HE social services in Britain are 

so intertwined that it would 

be impossible to describe the 
Old People’s Club Movement with- 
out giving an idea of the community 
services of which it forms an integral 
part. There is the national assistance 
scheme for income maintenance, the 
health service, the housing projects 
and the various services—such as 
home helps, meals on wheels and 
friendly visitors—inspired by the Na- 
tional Old People’s Welfare Commit- 
tee which was established in 1940 by 
the National Council of Social Ser- 
vice “to study the needs of old people 
and to encourage and _ promote 
measures for their well-being.” 


When we come to look at the 
recreational services for old people in 


England we find the same pattern of 


cooperation between government 
and private bodies as in other services 
for them. Indeed one feels that it is 
the available governmental support 
which has given the impetus to many 
voluntary organizations to set up 
specialized programs. 

Under the National Asssitance Act 
a local authority may make contribu- 
tions to the funds of any voluntary 
organization whose activities consist 
in or include the provision of recrea- 
tion for old people. In a circular put 
out by the Ministry of Health in 
1948 it was stated that, “the Minister 
hopes that authorities will use this 


power to foster the excellent work of 
this kind which is being done by 
voluntary bodies in many areas.” 

The Nuffield Survey Report had 
brought to light in England the fact 
that there were many lonely old 
people whose lives were lacking in 
interest and in any sense of belonging 
to a community. The National Old 
People’s Welfare Committee has 
given a great deal of publicity to the 
recreational needs of this group, and 
since the war there has been a re- 
markable growth of clubs for old 
people. And they have had an enor- 
mous success. 

In 1951 it was estimated that there 
were 2,500 clubs in England, and 
since that time the numbers have been 
growing rapidly. They are organized 
by a wide variety of voluntary 
groups which include the Women’s 
Voluntary Services, churches and 
synagogues, the British Red Cross, 
the secial service departments of 
hospitals, and so on. 

One interesting club I visited was 
actually a part of a day care pro- 
gram ina geriatric hospital i in Oxford. 
Here the patients who had been dis- 
charged to their homes came back 
to spend the day in the hospital, 
spending their time between the phy- 
siotherapy and occupational therapy 
departments. They had their own 
club, many of them being so badly 
crippled and so frail that they could 


This article is part of an address given at a meeting of the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Recreation for the Elderly of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. The author is an assistant professor at the McGill University 


School of Social Work. 
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not have navigated to a regular club. 

Most of the clubs are of the type 
which meets once a week or oftener 
in club rooms which are normally 
used for some other purpose. 

A minority of clubs do have 
premises which are open every day 
and which the old people have as their 
own. These clubs have reading rooms, 
games rooms, handicraft rooms, etc., 
and often, as a part of their program, 
serve a good midday meal at a low 
cost. 

It is felt that such clubs are the 
ideal, but the heavy initial and main- 
tenance costs preclude the establish- 
ment of them in large numbers. 
However, more and more clubs are 
now being established exclusively for 
old people in simple, hut-type build- 
ings. 

Clubs are usually set up by a com- 
mittee of voluntary workers who are 
responsible for organization. Once 
a club is launched, however, and the 
membership established, it has been 
found that the members like to form 
their own committee. 

It is considered a mistake to let the 


Mr. Christian Sivertz, a Canadian of 
Icelandic origin was 82 when this pic- 
ture was taken. He celebrated his 90th 
birthday last December. After a very 
active life he is now in active retire- 
ment, travelling alone by bus, plane 
and train to visit his five sons and their 
families who live in Ottawa, London 
(Ontario), Vancouver and Seattle. He 
was an organizer and first president 
of the Amalgamated Postal Workers, 
forerunner of the Amalgamated Civil 
Servants of Canada, and was an early 
president of the B.C. Federation of 
Labour. 
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membership get too large as it 
destroys the personal and intimate 
nature of the club. Many clubs have 
200 or more members but ideally 100 
to 150 is regarded as the desirable 
maximum and many are much 
smaller. 

It is also believed that members 
should have a say in the name of the 
club. Some old people don’t appre- 
ciate belonging to clubs called the 
“Over 60’s” or the “Grannies’ Club”, 
and prefer a more general name. It is 
considered important that club mem- 
bers shall feel that the club is their 
own and not in any way a charity. 
For this reason there is a ‘membership 
fee of 2d or 3d per week which covers 
the cost of refreshments. 

Activities of the clubs are varied 
and depend to some extent on the 
interests of the members. Cards and 
other games, community singing, en- 
tertainments in the form of concerts 
and plays, and many types of craft 
activities all form part of the pro- 


grams. 
In addition to the recreation pro- 
grams for its members the clubs may 








take on other functions on behalf of 
their own members or others in the 
community. If a member misses a 
meeting and is found to be sick he is 
visited in the normal neighborly way, 
and it is seen that he is properly 
looked after. He will likely be sent 
flowers or fruit from the club’s Sick 
Funds. 

Many of the members will know 
of solitary invalids who cannot get 
to the club and will take them maga- 
zines. Through this means shut-ins 
are kept in touch, as non-attending 
members of the club, by frequent 
visits. 

Another service which has been 
organized is that of a “Sitters-in Sys- 


tem”. Members are prepared to sit 


with invalids or act as baby sitters 
for young couples. 

One service which struck me as 
odd at first was that of chiropody. 
Many old people suffer from painful 


feet and arrangements have been 
made by some hospitals to have a 
chiropodist visit the club for appoint- 
ments one day a week. 

A variation of the Meals on Wheels 
scheme can be adopted for club mem- 
bers in the form of a lunch club. In- 
stead of delivering the meal to the 
old person in his own home, the 
meals are delivered by the van to the 
club hall. 

I think it is quite evident from 
what I have been saying that, quite 
apart from their value in alleviating 
loneliness and providing an outlet for 
creative energies, the clubs in 
England serve another useful purpose, 
that of providing a centre where in- 
formation can be given as to the 
community and government services 
which are available to old people. In 
this way the old people’s clubs form a 
valuable part of the network of ser- 
vices in the community. 
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When it comes to Canada, it is 
hard to see just where we should 
start in setting up programs for old 
people in this country. I would like 
to suggest, however, one or two lines 
along which our thinking might be 
directed: 

That no one type of service is suffi- 
cient here. There needs to be planning 
on every front—in industry, in housing, 
in the field of the health and recrea- 
tion services, and in agencies providing 
case work and group work services. 

That we consider the place of the 
trained group worker in old age pro- 
grams. 

That we might consider the esta- 
blishment of day centres which would 
act as the club for old people, but 
which would also provide the service 
of a group worker and a case worker 
for specialized professional services. 

That we give some thought to the 
role which could be played by govern- 
ment in the old age field, not just in 
providing funds, but in coordinating 
services, in implementing needed public 
services and in integrating government 
services with the voluntary services 
which already exist. 

In this connection, Lord Amulree 
has outlined the function of govern- 
ment in the old age field as it is con- 
ceived in England: 

Much harm can be done by ill-con- 
ceived planning of the lives of the 
elderly. Direct intervention in 
their lives by the State is neither de- 
sirable nor welcome. The State must, 
however, help to assure that the years 
of retirement of those who have 
worked hard in its service shall be free 
from anxiety, want and boredom. By 
providing some services itself, and by 
encouragement and support of volun- 
tary organizations the State can assist 
the aged and their friends to fight the 
triple evils of poverty, loneliness and 


ill-health. 

How far this thinking can be 
applied in Canada is a matter for 
serious study and consideration. 
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A CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 


A CLUB FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
By GEORGINA HARPER 


ECAUSE Old age is the unknown 
toward which each of us is 
moving, some believe it will be 

the abysm of despair while others are 
hopeful it will prove “the last of life 
for which the first was made”. 

One wonders if it isn’t going to 
follow the pattern that life seems to 
take at all ages, with hunks of sorrow, 
pieces of happiness and morsels of 
pure joy. As one person said, “Old 
age is a normal part of God’s plan 
for the whole of human life”. 

Since older people are increasing 
more rapidly than any other portion 
of the Canadian population attention 
has been drawn to the needs and 
problems of the adult in old age. 
While most people have attempted to 
provide financially for their later 
years, only a few have prepared both 
financially and emotionally. 

If, with an adequate income, a phil- 
osophy of life is important to the 
older person, how much more vital is 
it to those without the means for 
more than the necessities of day-to- 
day living. And it is here, primarily 
with the group dependent solely on 
the old age pension, that recreation 
can help to provide not only pleasure 
and companionship but also a proper 
emotional adjustment to old age. 

Recreational clubs for older people 
are still in the experimental stage. 
Just as we are not certain what types 


of employment, housing, and medical 
care are best suited to the older per- 
son, we are not certain what types of 
recreation are best nor what the older 
person desires himself. 


The Seniors’ Club 

In Hamilton, Ontario, a day centre 
seems to be meeting fairly success- 
fully the recreational needs of a 
number of older people. The effort 
began as far back as 1946 when a pro- 
ject finding committee of the Junior 
League of Hamilton decided to under- 
take a club as an experiment to dis- 
cover the recreational needs of the 
older people in the city. 

The problems were numerous: type 
of club, financing, supervision, loca- 
tion, members. A daily centre was 
decided upon and the League staged a 
Follies show to raise the necessary 
funds. 

Since it was felt that the location 
of the club should be central, on 
transportation lines, and on ground 
level, a store was rented on a busy 
main street of the downtown area. 

The premises consisted of one large 
room plus a smaller one suitable for 
an office, and cost $40 a month. Addi- 
tions were necessary to provide a 
kitchen and washrooms, and redecor- 
ating was a must. 

Thirteen hundred dollars was set 
aside for renovations while a tenta- 
tive budget of $2, 000 \ was s established 


Georgina Harper qwas a Miverion in : Hamilton for seven years * before she 


became Director in 1950 of the Seniors’ Club described in this article. In 
1952 she was awarded a fellowship by the Soroptimist Club, Eastern Canada 
Region, to study old age. In 1954 she attended the Third International 
Gerontological Conference in London, and made a tour of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland and France to find out what these countries are 
doing for older people. 
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for the running expenses of the first 
year. 

Much of the decorating was ac- 
complished by League volunteers. 
Pictures, furniture, kitchen utensils, 
china were donated or bought second 
hand. 

A part time director was hired at a 
salary of $1,000 a year and invitations 
to attend the club were sent to people 
suggested by such agencies as the Red 
Cross, Family Service Bureau, Visit- 
ing Home-makers and so on. 

On February 5, 1948, the Seniors’ 
Club opened. It is to the great credit 
of the first director that the pattern 
of activities set up in those first 
months remains to this day. The club 
was opened from 2 p-m. to 5 p.m. 
each week day and from 7 p.m. to 10 
p-m. Monday and Friday evenings. It 
was closed during July and August. 

From 1948 to 1951 the membership 
gradually increased until it became 
difficult to accommodate all those 
who wished to join. The one room 
was not large enough for the number 
that turned up for special parties, the 
one washroom led to embarrassment, 
and the tiny kitchen’ and office were 
quite inadequate. The extremely busy 
thoroughfare on which the club was 
located was a hazard to members who 
were often in terror of crossing the 
road. 

Added to these drawbacks was the 
fact that the rent for the store was 
raised to $60 a month with the possi- 
bility of going even higher. The 
Seniors’ Club was at the cross-roads. 

Application for membership in the 
Community Chest was made and the 
necessity for larger accommodation 
presented to the Board of Control of 
the city. The investigating committee 
agreed that the club was fulfilling a 
vital community role and it became 
a Red Feather agency in January 1953. 
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The City Council purchased a cot- 
tage at 157 East Avenue South to be 
rented to the club for $1 a year. A 
campaign to raise money for the reno- 
vation of the house was undertaken 
and proved so successful that the new 
Seniors’ Club was ready by June 1952. 

With the move the Director’s sal- 
ary was raised to $2,200 and it be- 
came a full-time job. A caretaker was 
hired at a salary of $40 a month with 
free room in return for cleaning and 
upkeep of the premises. 

The budget for 1955 is as follows: 
$150 from membership fees, $3,160 
from the Community Chest plus 
$1,000 from the Junior League, plus 
$120 from rental of two garages ad- 
joining the club house, making a total 
of $4,430. The club is at present open 
from 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday and from 1 
pm. to 5 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Thursday, the year round. 

The club house is located one block 


from a bus line on a quiet side street 
some distance from downtown. It is a 
nine-roomed ivy-covered cottage on 
one floor. 


A Picture of the Club 

Let me take you on a tour. The 
door opens into a centre hall. On the 
left is an office where someone is 
typing. Opposite is a large pleasant 
room with gray wallpaper, white 
woodwork, yellow curtains, easy 
chairs, and people—older people. 

Laughter floats out and _ voices 
mingle. A lady is playing the piano 
in the corner, a man is reading near 
a window; two tables of euchre are 
going strong; from the cribbage 
players comes the murmur of 15-2, 
15-4; two figures are bent over a 
checker board, silent, intent; three 
ladies are quilting at a frame. 

The telephone rings. In a small 
room beyond the office a gentleman 
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Tea in the garden of the 


is snoozing on a couch; two beside 
him are playing Chinese checkers. 
The door bell rings. The piano play- 
ing becomes louder and louder. In a 
third room four ladies are playing 
dominoes; a lady is knitting; two are 
studying the bulletin board. 

In the kitchen the preparation of 
tea is suspended while a group dis- 
cusses last night’s party. Just a normal 
scene in the life of the Seniors’ Club. 


How It Operates 

The club is administered by a 
Board of Directors, the Director and 
a members’ committee. The members’ 
committee, consisting of a chairman, 
vice-chairman and secretary is elected 
annually together with two repre- 
sentatives who sit on the Board of 
Directors, by the entire membership. 

The Committee meets with the 
Director each month to discuss prob- 
lems within the club and to direct 
the spending of money from a bank 
account which has grown out of, and 
is constantly replenished from, the 
proceeds of an annual bazaar, sale of 
waste paper and donations. The 
Director is responsible to and reports 
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Seniors’ Club, Hamilton 


to the Board of Directors at the 
monthly meeting. 

Members come from a fairly wide 
range of income groups, many occu- 
pations, and all parts of the city. 
They must be sixty years of age to 
join, and one gentleman of ninety- 
three is still attending. The annual 
fee is twenty-five cents a year and 
this, together with voluntary giving 
to a cookie fund, are the only ex- 
penses required of the members. 

Tea is served each afternoon and 
evening the club is opened. The tea, 
sugar, milk and supplies for the house 
are purchased from a yearly petty 
cash allowance while all food is 
bought from the cookie fund. There 
is a wide range of activities partici- 
pated in by the members: card games, 
crafts, parties, dances, picnics, boat 
rides and movies. 

This year, for the first time, the 
club visited local industries and 
public buildings. One of the members 
is appointed as program convener and 
is responsible for entertainment by 
individuals, groups and the members 
themselves. 
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Volunteers from service clubs play 
an important part in the effort, mak- 
ing tea, doing dishes, helping with 
crafts, donating articles for the house, 
making up Christmas baskets, supply- 
ing free theatre and car tickets and 
taking members out to dinner. With- 
out such help our services to the 
older people would be miserably 
limited and our dreams of the future 
narrowed. 


Values 

What does the Seniors’ Club mean 
to its members? If you ask them you 
are amazed by the replies: “I met my 
wife there”. “I have fun there”. “It 
has kept me from going insane”. “I 
forget I am old when there”. “I have 
companionship there”. “They helped 
me find a room”. “They made me feel 
wanted again”. 

For some it is a stepping stone to 
concrete help, for the Director is the 
liaison between the members and 
welfare agencies. For others it means 
the opportunity to work for and 
serve others. For all it means a relaxed, 
comfortable meeting-place for fun, 
new friendships, companionships and, 
above all, a bulwark against the lone- 
liness that crowds in upon the old. 


What does the Director mean to 
the members? For a few she is merely 
the authority but for the majority 
she is a friend, father confessor and 
helper. Often she can supply the 
affection and sympathy so much 
needed by the alone older person. A 
direct and free relationship with each 
member results in respect on both 
sides. The Director is able to discover 
existing needs and in turn the mem- 
ber is assured that confidences are 
kept and aid offered where possible. 
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Recreational clubs for older people 
can merely provide companionship 
or they can become a creative force 
adding their voice to those seeking 
more adequate pensions, housing, 
medical care. 

They can merely provide parties or 
can help to interpret the needs of 
older people to other age groups in 
the community. 

They can merely provide com- 
fortable shelter or remind us all that 
“Everyone grows old. The elderly 


are people first and old people 
second”’,* 
*Everyone Grows Old. Canadian Welfare 


Council, Ottawa, 1955. 


THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
CENTRE OF MONTREAL 


requires 


CASEWORKERS 


—for Foster Care Department 


—for Adoption 


—for Service to Unmarried 
Mothers 


Apply to: 


Mrs. M. B. McCrea 
1869 Dorchester St. West 
MONTREAL 
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News about projects on behalf of the aged poured into the editorial office in 
such quantity that it was not possible to print half of it. Our thanks go to the many 
people who wrote telling what goes on in their communities, and our apologies to 
those whose letters could not be used here. All the news, however, is grist to the 
mill of the Council’s Committee on the Aging, which of course wants to know what 
is being done across Canada. Special thanks to friends in the United States who were 
kind enough to write. 


The Amed Of 20,500 blind people 
Blin 4 sec registered with the Cana- 

dian National Institute 
for the Blind in March 1954, 9,451 
were 65 years of age or over, and 
6,910 from 40 to 64. The Institute is 
trying to meet the need for employ- 
ment for these older blind people 
through occupational work to supple- 
ment the Blindness Allowance or Old 
Age Security where necessary. 

The Institute is also developing a 
residence program mainly for elderly 
blind people. It has 16 residences 
either built or being built, and two 
more are being considered. At present 
there are residences in Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Re- 
gina (a new one being built), Winni- 
peg, Port Arthur, Windsor, London, 
Kitchener, St. Catharines, Hamilton, 


. Toronto, Kingston, Ottawa, Saint 


John, N.B. and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 


A circular was sent out in 


aa May 1954 to all com- 
antes mands and branches of 


the Canadian Legion out- 
lining procedures (including legisla- 
tive provisions) for building housing 
units for elderly veterans living on 
old age pensions or war veterans’ 
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allowances. Several projects have 
been undertaken under Canadian 
Legion auspices (one in Toronto and 
one in Ottawa) and at least two more 
are contemplated. The apartments in 
such buildings will rent for between 
$30 and $50 a month. 


An objective and pene- 
trating look at services 
for the aging is being 
taken by the Geron- 
tology Planning Committee set up by 
the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies in December, 1954. The 
Committee is small and includes key 
representation from the Health, Case 
Work and Group Work and Re- 
creation Sections of the Council to- 
gether with professional staff. 

Since the completion of the Report 
on Problems of the Aged in 1946, the 
Committee finds that many gains 
have been made and many of the 
recommendations contained in the 
Report have come to pass. Certain 
projects are still being carried for- 
ward by the functional Sections. For 
example, standards in Nursing Homes 
and much needed accommodation for 
the chronically ill are of major and 
continuing concern to the Health 


Section. The Group Work and Re- 
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Gerontology 
Planning 
in Montreal 








creation Section has a committee 
actively at work on improving and 
developing recreation opportunities 
for this age group. 

The Gerontology Planning Com- 
mittee has been meeting regularly 
every two weeks and doing a thought- 
ful evaluation of existing services and 
needs. It is in the process of setting 
up priorities and hopes to move for- 
ward on selected projects in the near 
future. 


The Rotary Club and 
Hobby Show e Rotary Club an 


: Montreal Council of 
in Montreal ies : 
Social Agencies are 


sponsoring a Golden Age Hobby 
Show at the Sun Life Auditorium 
from June 2 to 4, 1955. Music, col- 
lections (stamps, coins, etc.) and 
dancing, as well as any kind of handi- 
craft, are among the entries invited. 
Participants must be 60 or over and 
live within 60 miles of Montreal. 


The Calgary Golden Age 
Club, providing  recrea- 
tional opportunities for 
men and women over 65, has two 
centres and almost 400 members. It is 
embarking on a building project so 
that it may have permanent quarters. 
The Junior Service League launched 
the campaign with a donation of 
$10,000. The Club itself is raising 
money by putting on a Revue, with 
elderly ladies in the chorus line. 


The local Lions Club has built a 
number of bungalows which it rents 
at low rates to able-bodied elderly 
couples and the United Church has 
opened a home for old people, Rundle 


Lodge. 


Calgary 
Activities 


N ‘ In 1925 the First 
orwegian Y : ° 
ata Ore fanioom 
nen Church in British 
es r 
Columbia began to 


plan an old people’s home but it was 
not until 1944 that definite action was 
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taken. A constitution and by-laws 
were drawn up and the Norwegian 
Old People’s Home Association was 
registered. An appeal for funds went 
out and a comfortable house was 
bought in Burnaby. In 1949 the 
Normanna Rest Home, as it was 
called, was opened for 14 guests. In 
January 1954 a new wing was added 
with 24 single rooms. Money has 
been raised by all the time- honoured 
devices (bazaars, garden parties, be- 
quests and so on), and six auxiliaries 
take part in raising money and pro- 
viding equipment. 


The Newfoundland 
Newfoundland © yernment has given 
Home for Aged 

approval to final plans 
for the building of a New Home for 
the Aged and Infirm. It is hoped to 
begin construction this year. The 
building will be of modern design and 
when all stages are completed it will 
accommodate two hundred patients in 
addition to staff. 

It will eventually replace the pres- 
ent Infirmary which has been in 
operation for about a century and 
has been providing care for about 120 
male and female patients. 


Some eighteen months ago 
a Committee on Services 
Winnipeg 

for the Aged was set up 
by the Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg, following requests from 
member agencies and other organiza- 
tions. Four sub-committees are study- 
ing present services and unmet needs 
in housing, recreation, health care 
and employment and income. 

The Committee is planning a fur- 
ther survey of a cross-section of the 
population of Winnipeg aged 65 
years and over. The Winnipeg 
Foundation has agreed to back this 
project financially so that a specialist 
experienced in this sort of survey may 
be employed to help the Committee 
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Survey in 





New Vista Society cottages and apartments for old people, Burnaby, B.C. 


devise ways and means for carrying 
out a useful study. 

The Welfare Council has published 
an attractive directory of local ser- 
vices available for the aged. 


There are more people 
in the Lower Mainland 
area of British Colum- 
bia over 65 years of age than in any 
other regional planning area in Can- 
ada. A conservative estimate by the 
Vancouver Community Chest and 
Council’s Committee on the Welfare 
of Aged suggests that within 20 
years two-thirds of all people over 65 
will be “single”. 

Research, planning and coordina- 
tion of effort leading to adequate 
services for this group of citizens is 
being carried on by the Committee 
on the Welfare of the Aged. Special 
sub-committees have been set up to 
study and develop projects in recrea- 
tion, employment, mental health, 
chronic illness, housing and education. 

The B.C. Housing Foundation 
which grew out of the sub-committee 
on housing has already completed 20 
apartment units housing 13 single 
people and 7 married couples. The 
Committee, in cooperation with the 
Vancouver Housing Association, has 
stimulated community-wide interest 
in the problems of housing for the 
aged and a major project is now being 
considered by City Council. 

Special lectures are being given on 
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Coordination 
in Vancouver 


chronic illness. In the field of educa- 
tion, courses are sponsored by the 
Extension Department, University of 
British Columbia. 

The Committee on the Welfare of 
the Aged is a standing committee of 
the Social Planning Section of the 
Community Chest and Council. 


The Committee on 


Vancouver . Annex Hospitals of 
Rehabilitation 7 

2 the Vancouver Gen- 
Study 


eral Hospitals Medical 
Board is conducting a study in re- 
habilitation under the sponsorship of 
a National Health Grant. An effort 
is being made to assess the medical 
value of superimposing a rehabilita- 
tion service on an average nursing 
home setting. 


The Gray House Guild 


peas v8 in Edmonton has de- 
eee try to build a 
Hospital 

ines new convalescent hos- 


pital and approached 
the Community Chests for clearance 
of dates for a capital campaign. The 
Chest suggested that a review of the 
project be made as a basis for recom- 
mendations as to the need, and the 
building and operating problems. 
The result is that a Committee on 
a Convalescent Hospital has gathered 
information both about the need for 
care for the elderly sick not in need 
of acute hospital care, about exper- 
ience elsewhere in providing such 
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care, and about what Edmonton itself 
already provides. 


The Committee concluded that 
while the need is, and will be, great, 
the financing problem has not been 
solved, that the public will have to 
understand the problem better before 
services can be developed, and that 
Gray House Guild should take a long- 
term view on fulfilling its obligation 
to provide a home for convalescent 
care. The final conclusion was that 
study should be given to developing 
a balanced, coordinated program of 
services and facilities for the care of 
elderly people in Edmonton. 


The Résumé provided by the com- 
mittee is a most valuable document 
as an example of the kind of informa- 
tion required to fit a new service to 
the total situation and need in the 
community. 


The Senior Citizens’ 


Senior Association (formerl 
— ; ss y 
Citizens Club called the Retired Cit- 


izens’ Association) be- 
gan in Windsor three years ago and 
now has a membership of 150. It is 
composed mainly of retired auto 
workers but is not confined to them. 
The organization has representation 
on the Community Welfare Council. 
Members pay a subscription of $1.00 
a year, and carry out a program of 
recreation, sick visiting and organized 
efforts to improve conditions for 
their contemporaries. 

The Association made a statement 
recently about the situation of older 
workers from which we quote: “We 
do not agree that compulsory retire- 
ment is good for many workers, and 
providing he is physically fit to pro- 
duce, [a man] should be allowed to do 
so. We have learned that compulsory 
retirement is not all we thought it 
would be... .” 
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In December 1954 the 
Coordination Council of Social Agen- 
in Brantford 

cies of Brantford and 
Brant County held a meeting of all 
the local agencies interested in the 
needs of elderly people. Some seven- 
teen organizations reported work 
being done on behalf of old people 
but the meeting was of the opinion 
that consolidation of effort was 
needed because there has been no 
liaison among the groups. The meet- 
ing made the points that older per- 
sons in the community wish to be 
active on their own behalf and that 
there is great need for the public to 
be enlightened about the real prob- 
lems of aging so that it is prepared 
for the services that should be given. 


The Council of Social Agencies is 
surveying the situation in the city and 
district and meanwhile interested 
groups are studying the needs as they 
see them from the vantage point of 
the work they are now doing. 


Employees of the T. 
Eaton Company in 
Toronto who are 
about to retire or have already retired 
have, for the past three years, been 
given an opportunity to enjoy a 
course called “Preparing for the 
Next 10 Years”, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, Ontario Division, 
and the Recreational and Welfare 
Departments of the firm. The course 
consists of a series of lectures, plays, 
films, psychodramas, discussion, and 
so on, and is designed to help retiring 
workers enjoy their new status. 


The Health Division of 
the Welfare Council of 
Halifax has arranged a 
series of meetings, in the form of 
panel discussions, on the “Care of the 
Chronically Ill”. These discussions 
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Preparation 
for Retirement 


Activities 
in Halifax 


have been mainly about the care of 
the older person. The aim is to see 
what resources exist already, and to 
learn what facilities are lacking. 

Recommendations include a hospi- 
tal er a hospital wing for the care of 
the chronically ill, and a plan of 
Home Care after the patient leaves 
the hospital, using the hospital doctors 
and the V.O.N. The Division is 
urging the licensing and _ regular 
inspection of nursing homes. 

The Welfare Council of Halifax 
has a Committee on the Aged, to 
study the problem in general in this 
city. Miss Katherine Dunne, Assistant 
Professor at the Maritime School of 
Social Work, is Chairman. 

The City Department of Recrea- 
tion and the Recreation Division of 
the Welfare Council are assisting the 
Soroptimist Club of Halifax in ex- 
panding a small club for elderly 
women. This Club has been carried 
on in a small way by the Soroptimist 
Club for two years. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has just established a Golden 
Age Club for retired business men. 
They are studying possible projects 
they might undertake for the benefit 
of the community. 


The National Council of 


oe Jewish Women sponsors 
Workshop a club of older men in 


Ottawa called the Com- 
munity Friendship Workshop. The 
members make educational toys such 
as unit Pratt blocks and plaque 
puzzles. Some of these products have 
been selected for display at the 
National Design Centre. The work- 
shop has given puzzles to a day nur- 
sery, a nursery school and a hospital 
in Ottawa. 

Another club under the same 
auspices is a Community Friendship 
Club for old people. A trained recrea- 
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tion worker is the leader, and she has 
introduced square dancing and choral 
singing to the program in the past 
few months. 


In 1954 the Regina 
Housekeeper Welfare Bureau sup- 
Seevise lied Supervised House- 
in Regina P Pp 


keeper Service to nine 
elderly invalids for a total of 216 days. 
This comprised 243 per cent of the 
total days of housekeeper service 
supplied by the agency during the 
year. In eight cases the person re- 
ceiving service was single, widowed 
or left alone at home while the 
spouse was in hospital; the other one 
lived with her elderly husband. 

In four cases service was supplied 
for 24 hours a day for periods ranging 
from 8 to 76 days. Of this number 
one patient recovered, one entered a 
nursing home and the other two 
entered hospital for terminal care. 

In the five remaining cases the 
duration of service was from one-half 
days to 274 days. Two were chronic 
invalids needing care while their 
spouses were in hospital, one entered 
hospital for terminal care and two 
were widows needing temporary 
assistance while convalescing from an 
accident or illness. 

In six cases the patient, or his estate, 
met the cost of the housekeeper’s 
salary, two were paid for through 
public assistance and one was met 
through the agency’s funds. In each 
case supervision was given by the 
Supervisor of Housekeepers, with the 
Victorian Order of Nurses and at- 
tending physicians taking responsi- 
bility for necessary medical care. 

It was found that elderly invalids 
were more contented when enabled 
to remain in their own homes whether 
they lived alone or with others. The 
relatives too were most appreciative 
of the services rendered. 
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A Homemaker Service 


Homemaker for elderly people was 
Service ; ‘ : 
Hamilton ‘"augurated in Hamilton 


at the beginning of 1955. 
For the past three years the Family 
Service Bureau has maintained a case- 
work service for the aged and through 
it became keenly aware of the need 
for a service designed to help old 
people to remain in their own homes 
as an independent part of the com- 
munity. 

The homemaker who goes in a few 
hours once or twice a week and 
cooks a hot meal, does some shopping, 
and keeps a friendly eye on things, is 
especially helpful to elderly couples 
who otherwise might have to be 
separated and placed in an institution. 

Financed by the Community Chest 
as a pilot project, the homemaker 
service is administered by the Visiting 
Homemakers Association with the 
cooperation of the Seniors’ Depart- 
ment of the Family Service Bureau. 
Reports from the elderly people 
themselves indicate the encouraging 
progress of the scheme. 


The Service Familial de 
Québec was confronted 
with the problem of old 
people who for one reason or another 
could not be cared for in their own 
homes: some of them were convales- 
cents, some were ex-prisoners, some 
had personality problems. Six years 
ago the agency inaugurated a service 
for them in the form of placement in 
private homes, where these guests 
could live a life as close to normal as 
possible, according to their tastes, 
aptitudes, circumstances and health. 

At present there are 19 such homes 
receiving clients under the agency’s 
auspices, and 87 old people are cared 
for in them. In 1954, 203 people bene- 
fitted from the service. The agency 
demands from the homes certain 
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Foster Care 
in Quebec 


standards and services, and on its part 
guarantees regular visits, medical care 
and phychological therapy. The aim 
is to enable these guests to return to 
their own homes wherever possible, 
and, if necessary, supplementary 
financial assistance is given to the 
families to help them care for their 
elderly relatives. 

All the homes are situated within a 
radius of 35 miles from Quebec City, 
and it is most usually married couples 
or graduate nurses who receive older 
people for temporary care under this 
scheme. 


In February the Bow 
Valley Lodges Founda- 
tion was registered under 
the Alberta Societies Act 
to develop a tract of 33 acres of land 
adjacent to the new Calgary General 
Hospital that has been reserved for 
health and welfare development. 

The provisional board proposes to 
build on this land a variety of housing 
accommodation for the aged in the 
form of cottages, duplexes, quadru- 
plexes, hostels and apartment blocks. 
In the preliminary plans there is a 
large central building to house offices, 
auditorium, small shops, recreational 
services, a library, craft shops and 
possibly a chapel and sheltered work- 
shop. 

The Calgary Lions Club has donated 
a sum which, with moneys that may 
be available from the provincial De- 
partment of Welfare for the con- 
struction of homes for the aged, 
should provide ample funds for the 
financing of the project. 

It is intended that the project 
should be self-liquidating over the 
years and that it be financially sound 
on an operating basis. It will be a low- 
rental area but there will be no sub- 
sidy of rentals to the individual 
family or person although it is pos- 
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Bow Valley 
Housing 
Calgary 


sible that outside agencies may spon- 
sor families or individuals who may 
obtain from the organization the ac- 
commodation they wish. 

On the basis of present planning it 
seems that the space is sufficient to 
accommodate 750 to 1,000 people 
eventually. 

A Home Care program in 
private homes for the 
care of those eligible for 
admission to a Home for the Aged 
has been started and is under the 
jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
Lambert Lodge. Applicants for ad- 
mission to Lambert Lodge, when 
being considered by the Medical Ad- 
visory Board of the Lodge, if found 
suitable for care in a private home, 
are designated for this type of care. 

Once the person is accepted and 

placed in a home in the community 
there is no need for further docu- 
mentation if the person deteriorates 
and requires care in Home for the 
Aged operated by the Department 
where more nursing care is available. 
The cost of this program is shared 
50 per cent by the Province of 
Ontario. This program was inaug- 
urated in accordance with regulations 
promulgated in the Ontario Gazette 
September 11, 1954. 
Five years ago the 
Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment asked the Sas- 
katchewan United Church if it 
would be financially responsible for 
establishing a home for 18 elderly 
ladies, the Government to supply free 
a suitable building, with heat and hot 
water. The home, Oliver Lodge, was 
established and Mrs. E. C. Marshall 
was put in charge. 

At the end of the first year the 
Government offered an adjacent 
building to accommodate 58 people, 
men, women and couples. 
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Oliver Lodge 
Saskatoon 
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AN INSURANCE MAN’S VIEWS 


INCOME MAINTENANCE IN LATER LIFE 
By E. RUSE 


T Is a basic characteristic of 

human nature to be concerned 

with general financial security— 
not only for oneself but for one’s 
family. Among the various kinds of 
security we seek is a safe and sure 
income in later life when we are no 
longer able to continue as productive 
members of the labour force. 

Although society will always find 
some of its members reaching old age 
without any tangible means of sup- 
port, there is every reason to believe 
that old age dependency is no longer 
the social problem it was in the past 
and that, in another twenty-five years 
or so, it may cease to be a problem at 
all. 

There will always be, of course, a 
small minority who, through un- 
avoidable disability or adversity or 
through foolish extravagance or mis- 
guided belief in an ultimate socialistic 
state, will reach old age without any 
retirement income or other valuable 
property to support them. 

Society will always be faced with a 
few of these unfortunate cases but 
their number should decrease through 
improved medical techniques, reha- 
bilitation measures and education. 

This anticipated improvement in 
the problem of old age dependency 
will be due, not to government pen- 
sions, but to a growing determination 
on the part of each of us to make due 
provision during his working years 
for his own financial independence. 


Edward Ruse is a research actuary for one of the larger Canadian life 


Much has already been achieved but, 
as we become more familiar with the 
many financial channels which we can 
safely travel towards a personal stake 
in the capital structure of our 
economy, more and more of us will 
reach retirement without the neces- 
sity of becoming a charge either 
upon the state or upon our families. 

I do not wish, however, to negate 
the social value of the old age 
assistance and old age security pen- 
sions which we, the currently em- 
ployed labour force, are providing 
through direct and indirect taxation. 
Rather, it seems to me, both these 
government measures are serving a 
useful purpose in alleviating cases of 
dire want among the aged popula- 
tion. 

At the same time, however, I think 
we must recognize that the allevia- 
tion of dire want is their sole and 
only purpose. In other words, it 
would seem rash, in planning our 
future retirement, to think in terms 
of tax-subsidized government pen- 
sions higher than -$40=a-month or 
starting earlier than age 70. 

Having.expressed this view, I could 
perhaps go directly to a discussion of 
the various facilities available to the 
average worker for solving his retire- 
ment problem. However, there may 
be some who would be interested in 
some elaboration of the foregoing 
view on government pensions. 


insurance companies. He graduated from the University of Manitoba in 
1929, having specialized in mathematics and economics. In 1937 he became 
a fellow of the Actuarial Society of America. During World War II he served 


as an air-gunner with the R.C.A.F. 
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What are the Old Age Assistance 
and Old Age Security pensions cost- 
ing the employed labour force? In the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, 
the Old Age Assistance means-test 
pensions between ages 65 and 69 cost 
about $35 millions, while the more 
important Old Age Security no- 
means-test (but taxable) pensions at 
age 70 and over cost about $340 mil- 
lions, a combined total of $375 mil- 
lions. 

What does this $375 millions mean 
in the way of direct and indirect 
taxes to the employed labour force? 
At the present time it works out to 
about $70 per worker or, on the 
average, almost two weeks’ pay. 

Will this figure of $70 per worker 
go up? It very likely will. The em- 
ployed labour force in the census 
years 1931, 1941 and 1951 ranged be- 
tween 35 and 37 per cent of the total 
population. In other words, the per- 
centage stayed fairly static and per- 
haps will continue so. 

On the other hand, the population 
aged 65 and over increased from 5.5 
per cent through 6.7 per cent to 7.8 
per cent, while the population aged 
70 and over increased from 3.3 per 
cent through 4.0 per cent to 4.7 per 
cent, and both percentages are likely 
to continue to increase for many 
years. Accordingly, there is every in- 
dication the $70 figure will rise. 

How does the $40 government pen- 
sion compare with the average 
monthly income from wages and 
salaries of the total population? The 
total wages and salaries of the em- 
ployed labour force divided by the 
total population produced a figure of 
approximately $60 a month in 1952. 
It may be a little higher today. 

This would indicate the worker is 
doing a pretty fair job for the aged 
considering what he is able to do for 
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himself and his family. This might be 
emphasized by the fact that a married 
worker with two children must earn 
about $2,000 per annum in order to 
net $40 a month for each member of 
his family. 

Higher Pensions? 

Those who favour a strong socialis- 
tic approach to improving the politi- 
cal economy of Canada may feel that 
the foregoing costs are not high and 
that we, the labour force, can afford 
to give tax support to even higher 
government pensions. 

Personally, I believe this denies at 
least four important considerations. 

First, old age pensions are only one 
of the many social services supported 
by direct and indirect taxes at both 
the federal and provincial level. 

Second, man’s productivity is in 
direct proportion to material incen- 
tive, and undue interference with this 
incentive will inevitably reduce the 
gross national product and_ the 
standard of living of all concerned— 
the worker and the non-worker. 

Third, the virility and strength of 
our Canadian way of life depends, 
among other things, upon the free- 
dom of the individual to spend the 
fruits of his labour as he wishes. 

And fourth, it is for the good of 
the worker and the economy that the 
labour force should have an impor- 
tant stake in the capital structure of 
the country and, unless taxes are kept 
at a reasonable level, his ability to 
save will be destroyed. 

Although these are my own per- 
sonal views, I suspect they are shared 
by the majority of our federal mem- 
bers, not because they would dislike 
sponsoring bigger old age pensions, 
but because they are intelligent 
realists who recognize that the result- 
ing tax burden and forced re-distri- 
bution of earned income from 
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workers to non-workers wuuld pre- 
sent a serious threat to the economic 
and political virtues of our Canadian 
way of life. 

Accordingly, in planning our own 
future retirement, we should ignore 
the possibility of a further increase 
in the Old Age Security pension of 
$40 per month at age 70 and devote 
ourselves to the task of obtaining a 
sufficient stake in the capital struc- 
ture of our economy to take care of 
our financial independence in old age. 


Private Savings 

This stake in the capital structure 
of our economy can be achieved in 
a number of ways. Owning our own 
home, investing in more or less 
speculative bonds or stocks, in real 
estate, or in small business are a few 
of the possibilities open to each of 
us. The most direct and satisfactory 
route to a safe and sure income in 
later life, however, is through the 
medium of group annuities and in- 
dividual life insurance and annuity 
policies. 

Group Annuities 

The extent to which the Canadian 
labour force is now participating in 
group annuity schemes is not known. 
The Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour is con- 
ducting a study of the extent to which 
pension plans are found in Canadian 
industry, and students of the subject 
are awaiting this study with interest. 

At the end of 1952, group certifi- 
cates in force with life insurance 
companies and the Dominion An- 
nuities branch totalled some 440,000, 
and it is likely that the figure is not 
far off 500,000 at the present time. 

In addition to these, there are a 
few major industries, such as the rail- 
ways and many banks, which have 
their own self-administered pension 
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plans. Just what kind of a figure the 
Economics and Research Branch will 
come up with is difficult to say, but 
it may well aproach the three-quarter 
million mark or even higher. 


Be that as it may, group annuities 
are definitely becoming more popular 
and employers are regarding them as 
a necessity rather than a luxury. Not 
only do they feel that an organized 
approach to the problem of old age is 
essential to good employer-employee 
relations, but the government, through 
certain tax advantages to both em- 
ployers and employees, is encourag- 
ing the growth of group annuity 
schemes. Other powerful factors are 
the influence of the labour unions 
and the aggressive salesmanship of 
the group specialists in the life in- 
surance companies. 

One great attraction of the group 
annuity approach is the sharing of 
the cost by the employer and, also, 
the relatively painless manner in 
which contributions are deducted 
from pay. The great majority of 
group annuity schemes in force re- 
quire the employee to contribute 
from 4 to 5 per cent of his pay with 
the employer paying the balance of 
the cost. 


Money Purchase and Unit Benefit 

There are two common methods 
whereby the employer and his em- 
ployees share the cost of group an- 
nuity schemes. These are commonly 
referred to as the Money Purchase 
method and the Unit Benefit method. 


Under the so-called Money Pur- 
chase method, the employer generally 
contributes the same amount as the 
employee, generally 4 or 5 per cent of 
the individual employee’s pay. The 
amount of retirement annuity will 
depend, among other things, upon 
how much their joint contributions 
will buy. An interesting feature of 
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this method of financing is that both 
the employer and the employee al- 
ways know exactly what the plan 
will cost them as a percentage of pay. 

Under the so-called Unit Benefit 
method, the amount of retirement 
annuity is determined by formula. 
The commonest type of formula 
bases the retirement annuity on some 
percentage of the average salary 
multiplied by the number of years 
of service to retirement. The more 
popular percentages range around 1} 
per cent. 

Under this method, the individual 
employee’s cost is a fixed percentage 
of pay, but the employer’s cost, as a 
percentage of individual employee’s 
pay, will vary. 

Assuming the over-all cost to the 
employer under either method will 
be the same, the employer’s contribu- 
tions for younger entrants will tend 
to be lower and for older entrants 
higher than under the Money Pur- 
chase method. 


A Major Problem 


Both methods of financing group 
annuity plans, however, have their 
place, and it is difficult to generalize 
on their relative merits. So far as the 
actual premium rates are concerned, 
they are the same under both methods. 
There is a tendency, however, for 
industry to prefer the Unit Benefit 
method and, at the present time, they 
outnumber the Money Purchase 
method by about three to one. 


A major problem in first introduc- 
ing a new group annuity plan is the 
older worker. This is usually taken 
care of by giving him credit for all or 
part of his past service in determining 
his final retirement annuity. 

The tax advantages are of particu- 
lar interest. If the group annuity 
scheme meets certain minimum con- 
ditions set by the Department of 
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National Revenue, the employer is 
permitted to charge his contributions 
aS an operating expense, while the 
employee is entitled to deduct his 
contributions in computing personal 
income tax. However, once the an- 
nuity vests, the retired employee pays 
income tax on the full pension rather 
than on its interest element only. But 
since he is then out of the labour 
market, he will probably be subject 
to a lower rate of tax. In any event, 
the present income tax formula per- 
mits a taxpayer aged 65 or over to 
claim an additional $500 exemption. 


An important condition for ap- 
proval of a group annuity scheme is 
that the portion of the annuity being 
purchased by the employer’s contri- 
butions must fully vest in the em- 
ployee upon attainment of age 50 
subject to a minimum waiting period 
not exceeding 20 years of service or 
participation in the plan. This is a 
minimum requirement, many group 
annuity plans being more generous in 
their vesting provisions. Another im- 
portant condition is that the benefits 
be not unduly discriminatory as 
between the lower and higher paid 
employees. 


Retirement 

An interesting aspect of planning 
for old age is the integrating of one’s 
group annuity retirement income with 
the Old Age Security pension of $40 
per month at age 70. If a man is en- 
titled to start a retirement annuity of 
$100 per month commencing at age 
65, it can generally be arranged to 
increase the group annuity before 
age 70 and reduce it after age 70 so 
that, combined with the $40 govern- 
ment pension, he will have a level 
income for life. For instance, in place 
of $100 to age 70 and $140 thereafter, 
he could arrange a level income of 
about $120 a month. 
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Strangely enough, during the last 
three years, very few retiring em- 
ployees have availed themselves of 
this option, which probably indicates 
that most of them had other forms 
of income or assets to fill the gap 
between age 65 and 70. 

About 90 per cent of group annuity 
schemes provide for normal retire- 
ment at age 65 for men, while about 
50 per cent provide age 60 and 25 per 
cent age 65 as the normal retirement 
age for women. However, the vast 
majority of group annuity plans are 
not inflexible in this regard and per- 
mit both earlier and later retirement 
and those which do not could pro- 
bably be negotiated to do so. The 
employee generally has the right to 
retire within five years of the normal 
retirement age but later retirement is 
generally subject to the agreement 
of his employer. 

Because group annuities are ad- 
ministered on mass methods, particu- 
larly the larger cases, their administra- 
tion costs are relatively low. This con- 
sideration, combined with the em- 
ployer’s participation in financing the 
plan, results in the employee receiv- 
ing a very fine return on the money 
he has contributed towards the plan. 

For instance, take a worker start- 
ing at age 20 at a wage of $2,500 per 
annum, increasing at age 30 to $3,000, 
to $3,500 at age 40 and then $4,000 
at age 50. Let us assume the group 
annuity plan provides a retirement 
annuity at age 65 of 1 per cent of 
average salary times years of service, 
and that the employee’s contributions 
are 4 per cent of salary. The retire- 
ment annuity would be $1,500 per 
annum for life, and usually guaran- 
teed for five years. The employee’s 
contributions would total $6,000. If 
this same worker entered the plan at 
age 40 instead of age 20, his retirement 
annuity would be $950 per annum 
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contributions would total 


and _ his 
$3,800. 


Insurance 

Some workers who are in group 
annuity plans may wish to build up 
a larger retirement income than the 
plan provides. There are also many 
workers who are not in any group 
annuity plan. 

For both these groups, the most 
direct route to a satisfactory retire- 
ment income is through individual 
insurance or annuity policies. 

Many of us think that a life in- 
surance policy which gives both in- 
surance protection before retirement 
and then a retirement pension is con- 
siderably more expensive than an in- 
dividual annuity policy. This is not 
the case. 

For instance, an annual premium 
of about $300 will give a man aged 30 
an income-endowment policy pro- 
viding $10,000 protection to age 65 
and then a life income of $1,200 per 
annum. A similar annuity policy, pro- 
viding only for the return of pre- 
miums in the event of death instead 
of $10,000, would cost about $250 per 
annum. 

In addition, however, if there is a 
need for more life insurance protec- 
tion during the next 15 years because 
of a young family, a term rider for 
another $10,000 could be added to the 
life insurance policy for about $60 
per annum. A total disability provision 
paying $100 a month till age 65 (after 
which the pension would be payable) 
would cost an additional $40 per 
annum. Neither of these valuable 
benefits can be purchased in conjunc- 
tion with individual annuity con- 
tracts. 

The income-endowment insurance 
plan was described because it com- 
pares sufficiently closely to an indivi- 
dual annuity contract to illustrate the 
small difference in cost. There are, 
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however, a large variety of other life 
insurance plans from which the in- 
dividual may select. Among the more 
popular of these are the Whole Life 
plan with premiums payable for life, 
the Whole Life plan with premiums 
payable to age 65, and the Endow- 
ment at age 65. In making a suitable 
selection, the worker is generally well 
advised to have his general financial 
position and his needs for insurance 
protection and retirement income 
analyzed by the representative of a 
life insurance company. 

The budgeting of income to meet 
the payment of insurance premiums 
as they fall due is very important to 
the average worker. Some are able to 
develop and carry out a satisfactory 
budget, while others are not. The 
worker who is having difficulty should 


seek the advice of his life insurance 


QUALIFIED 
CASEWORKERS WANTED 


Positions available after June 1, 
1955, in a private family agency. 

x00d personnel practices. 
Psychiatric consultation. Salary 
commensurate with training and 


experience. 


Apply to: 

Mrs. Cenovia Appy 
Executive Director 
Calgary Family Bureau 
705 - 3rd Street East 
CALGARY 
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representative or his banker. One 
interesting development is the pay- 
roll deduction method of paying life 
insurance premiums. Many employers 
are prepared to co-operate although 
there are some who are not. Actually, 
pay-roll deduction of life insurance 
premiums is of benefit, not only to the 
worker but also to the employer who, 
in most cases, has a definite interest 
in the welfare of his workers and their 
families. 

Through the medium of group 
annuities and individual life insurance 
policies, supplemented by the old age 
pension at age 70, there is every 
reason to believe the great mass of 
Canadian people will solve the pro- 
blem of income maintenance in later 
life. Both the facilities and the desire 
to use them are present. The one 
hindrance is procrastination. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO 
requires a 


Graduate Social Worker 


preferably female, for work 
with unmarried parents. Posi- 
tion vacant May 1, 1955. Salary 
range beginning at $3,300 de- 
pending upon qualifications and 
experience. 


Apply to: 
M. T. O’Brien 
Executive Director 
14 First St. West 
CORNWALL 








COURSES FOR THE BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 
Arts @ Science @ Commerce 
Journalism @ Public Administration 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Public Administration 


CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Engineering @ Public Service Studies 


SINGLE SUBJECTS 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SCHOLARSHIPS @ BURSARIES 


Information from the Registrar 


Carleton College 


OTTAWA 





DIFFERENT VIEWS 

* “Elderly folk do not, as a rule, like to be put by themselves. They 
are happiest with two or three in one room.” (From a letter.) 

* “The general rule is for each single person and each married couple 
in the Homes to have a separate room, and most people bring their own 
furniture, thus providing familiar homelike surroundings for them.” (From 
article in this issue.) 

* “Elderly people should be given the opportunity to take part in the 
life of the young community, and their companionship should not be restricted 
to elderly friends who will probably die one by one.” (From article in 
this issue. ) 

* “I put this question to my people: ‘If you had your choice of going 
into a home in your own district where you have lived 50 years or more and 
near some of your family, or to come into a home such as our Lodge among 
strangers for the most part—which would you choose?’ Out of my 78 folk 
only two would want to stay in their own district. 

“The reasons the other 76 gave . . . were well chosen— the meeting of 
different people with whom they could share their experiences, the privileges 
we have by way of entertainments and services within our Lodge, of being 
able to go out to hear and see things they have been denied during the years.” 
(From a letter.) 

Let us not be dogmatic! 
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JOBS AFTER 45 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER 


HE plight of the unemployed 

man or woman over 45 years of 

age who seeks re-employment is 
one of the most complex and aggra- 
vated problems facing our national 
economy today. All of us would agree 
that the combined experience, pro- 
ductivity and maturity of these 
workers is so great that, in a young 
country such as Canada, we must not 
only take every reasonable and pos- 
sible means of re-absorbing them 
quickly into the labour market but 
must also ensure that they are kept at 
work as long as they are able to 
produce effectively and efficiently. 

What has been happening, through 
age limitations on hiring, and rigid 
age limits for retirement, is in effect 
squeezing the work force into age 
categories rather than utilizing the 
overall manpower to its logical pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Even if people do have to face 
some physical impairment in later 
years, they don’t necessarily become 
unfit for work. Indeed they may 
become better qualified for work— 
what they lose in soundness of wind 
and limb they may gain in sense and 
know-how. We should plan for a 
much longer period of useful work in 
the twentieth-century life span. 

Social welfare agencies are con- 
stantly encountering complications of 
family difficulties arising from the 
inability of older workers to find 
employment. They see the frustra- 
tions of men and women with heavy 
family obligations who feel “un- 


wanted” because they have had too 
many birthdays. 


Women as young as 30, in certain 
occupations, and men above 30, 40 or 
45, can be told they are beyond the 
age wanted for various kinds of jobs— 
all people in the prime of life with 
years of usefulness ahead. 


It has been argued that workers 
above a certain age work more 
slowly, learn more slowly and adapt 
themselves to the new techniques 
with difficulty; that work is too 
heavy for them, and hours too long; 
that their health is less dependable 
and illness might cut down produc- 
tion and cause a heavy drain on health 
plan funds. 


Are these arguments based on 
proven facts, or are they rooted in 
prejudice or faulty observation? 


Certain administrative conditions 
hamper employers who might wish 
to hire older workers. Policies of 
“promotion from within” are upset; 
staff relations policies about seniority 
and other such matters cause difficul- 
ties; the economical operation of 
pension plans depends on long periods 
of service from employees, and newly 
hired older ones can’t fit into the 
existing schemes. 


These conditions need to be looked 
into. If, for economic and humane 
reasons, it is desirable to keep older 
people in work as long as possible, 
surely employment policies and con- 
ditions can be modified to fit the 
situation. 





This article by a staff writer is based on material supplied by the Special 


Placements Section of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. We are 
specially indebted to Mr. T. A. Fishbourne and Mr. D. W. McDuffee of the 
UIC for their very kind assistance and advice. 
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Counselling Service 

Soon after the National Employ- 
ment Service of Canada was estab- 
lished a Special Placements division 
was inaugurated to provide counsel- 
ling and guidance for applicants who 
required special assistance before 
they could be placed. 

It soon became apparent that a 
group who were experiencing real 
difficulties re-establishing themselves 
in employment were people in the 
“re-entry group” including applicants 
as young as 40 years of age, in many 
instances, and right through to age 65 
and over. 

In 1947 an exploratory Older 
Worker Counselling Service was set 
up in the Toronto office. It was 
found here that a large number of 
applicants were successfully placed 
after direct attention was focussed on 
the individual’s problem and after his 
background and experience were an- 
alysed by him and his counsellor with 
a view to finding his best employment 
potentialities. 

In many cases it was found that 
older workers were so thoroughly 
discouraged by their failure to find 
work because of their age that they 
were in no condition to “sell them- 
selves” to prospective employers. The 
Counselling Service found that a real 
effort had to be made to induce the 
applicant to think positively, analytic- 
ally and realistically about his voca- 
tional outlook, but the effort brought 
good results. 

The NES, through this experience, 
was in a position to study the problem 
in greater detail. Various researches 
were made into the reasons why em- 
ployers resisted accepting older work- 
ers on the basis of age limitations, 
and the reasons given were, in general, 
the ones we have outlined briefly 
above. 
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Local employment advisory com- 
mittees and the National Advisory 
Committee of the National Employ- 
ment Service have over several years 
conducted publicity campaigns, 
aroused community action, and called 
public attention to the fact that here 
is a problem to which a solution must 
be found. 

Steps Forward 

The Federal Government has set 
an example for other employers 
through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion by eliminating age restrictions 
for veterans and raising entry age 
limits in many categories. More 
recently it has adopted a policy of 
offering extension of service beyond 
the regulation retiring age of 65 on 
recommendation of departmental ad- 
ministrators. 

In 1950 a memorandum entitled 
The Problem of the Older Worker 
was presented to the National Coun- 
cil on Manpower. A sub-committee, 
composed of representatives of the 
Department of Labour, National Em- 
ployment Service, Department of 
Veterans Affairs and others was set 
up. One of its tasks was to initiate 
national action, through the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower, by 
publicity, community liaison, inter- 
departmental cooperation and re- 
search, on this problem of older 
workers. 

This group has had _ excellent 
support from the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association which, in the fall 
of 1953, issued a questionnaire to its 
largest employer membership on their 
attitude and policy on the employ- 
ment of the older worker. 

Preliminary reports of the survey 
have been made, and here we quote 
from an article:* 


*“The Problems of the Older Worker”, by 
Special Placements Section; Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. Employment Security 
Review, Novemer 1954. 
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“The survey showed that com- 
panies which had conducted plant 
surveys by age groups into such 
factors as productivity, absenteeism, 
and labour turnover found in fact 
that absenteeism was less among those 
over 45, labour turnover less and only 
one company found productivity to 
be less. The majority of firms re- 
ported from 35 percent to 50 percent 
of their employees over 45 years of 
age. In reply to the question as to 
whether they had a definite age 
limitation policy affecting hiring of 
new employees, 23.5 per cent replied 
Yes and 76.5 per cent, No. It would 
appear then that many employers use 
‘policy’ as an argument of conven- 
ience. 

“It also appeared that the chief 
circumstance which induced the com- 
panies to return to age limitation on 
hiring was the existence of pension 
plans. It was maintained that the 
costs of pension plans, whether par- 
ticipating or in the form of a com- 
pany gratuity, increase in direct ratio 
to the average age of the employees 
under the plans. 

“The question of the effect of 
collective agreements was not covered 
directly. However, the question was 
asked “Do wage provisions of your 
collective agreement prevent you 
from employing, at lower rates than 
ordinarily paid, people whose pro- 
ductive capacity has actually de- 
creased?’ About 56 percent of those 
replying said Yes. 

“On the positive side some em- 
ployers agreed to certain steps that 
might be taken to overcome these 
difficulties — (a) Give preference to 
older workers on light or non-tech- 
nical jobs; -(b) have a sliding wage 
scale according to productivity; (c) 
hire according -to -ability, not age; 
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(d) revise pension plans or not in- 
clude older workers under the plan. 

“A great deal of study is being 
given to the returns of this survey 
which are as yet incomplete but 
results already obtained indicate 
clearly that employers are conscious 
of their responsibilities to encourage 
fuller employment opportunities for 
the older worker. 

“Many are already devoting con- 
siderable attention to the evaluation 
of present employees, or prospective 
employees, in terms of their real 
abilities rather than by the crude, 
although perhaps more convenient, 
standard of chronological age. 

“Since one of the real problems 
prevalent in the mind of most em- 
ployers concerns pension plans, it is 
interesting to note that one prom- 
inent Canadian actuary who has made 
a study of the problem found that the 
company whose regular policy is to 
recruit up to the age of 59 will incur 
an extra cost of only about 2 per cent 
of payroll as compared with the 
company which has an age limitation 
on hiring at age 35.” 


Clear Thinking Required 

All indications seem to point to a 
real need for the work of older 
people in our productive system, and 
to a real need of older people to work 
for their own sake. To make proper 
provision for their employment we 
need facts about older workers’ true 
working abilities and facts about the 
labour market and jobs they can do. 

About abilities we must not let 
prejudice take the place of common 
sense. About employment policies we 
must not assume that present attitudes 
are rigid and unchanging but rather 
that they can be modified to fit new 
conditions and requirements. 
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WITH ADDED BENEFITS 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


By SIDNEY KATZ 
Assistant Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 


EOPLE need work. Having a use- 

ful job to do is just as necessary 

for the individual’s physical and 
mental well-being as having enough 
good food to eat or having a warm, 
comfortable place to sleep. 

Many of you have seen, at first 
hand, the effects on the individual of 
enforced idleness. If he is without 
resources, there are disastrous eco- 
nomic effects. He must turn for sup- 
port to relatives or perhaps public 
assistance in the form of relief. His 
standard of living takes an alarming 
drop. The middle-aged worker in his 
fifties or early sixties finds that he 
cannot qualify for old-age assistance 
till he has reached sixty-five. 

But just as devastating are the emo- 
tional by-products of involuntary un- 
employment, and they are all evil 
products too. The worker has been 
robbed of his status in society. He 
misses being part of the gang down 
at the office or factory. He begins to 
feel that he is in the way, that he is 
unwanted. His feeling of confidence 


is replaced by feelings of inadequacy 
and guilt—for isn’t he failing to earn 
a living? 

To aggravate matters, he has a lot 
of time to brood about his unhappy 
situation. Indeed, a long period of 
enforced idleness is certainly a most 
fertile breeding ground for early 
mental and physical deterioration. As 
one doctor has said, “Man is made for 
action, reproduction, creative work”. 

Large numbers of men and women 
of middle age and beyond are finding 
it difficult—and often impossible—to 
get a job. At one time in Toronto an 
analysis of 1500 job vacancies showed 
that 74 per cent of the employers 
stipulated that applicants must be 
under forty-five. 

Or let us look at the experience of 
a few older people in search of work. 
A woman in her sixties told me that 
she looked steadily for a job for three 
months. Finally, because her exper- 
ience was just right, she was hired by 
a downtown bake shop. There was 
only one formality. Her appointment 


Although this article bears the title “Sheltered Employment for Older 





People”, it is less an argument for sheltered employment than for employment 
itself. The original, which Mr. Katz gave us permission to print in shortened 
form, discussed sheltered employment in greater detail, and it may be read in 
Living in the Later Years, a booklet of lectures given in 1950 by University 
of Toronto Extension in cooperation with the Old Age Division of the 
Welfare Council of Toronto. ($2.00 a copy from University Extension, 65 St. 
George St., Toronto.) 

Sidney Katz is best known as an assistant editor and a writer of thoughtful 
articles for Maclean’s Magazine. He had been a journalist for a number of 
years when his burning interest in social problems led him to enter the Toronto 
School of Social Work for full training: he got his master’s degree in 1952, 
and his thesis was on the sheltered workshop operated by Women’s Patriotic 
League, Toronto. 
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would have to be confirmed at the 
head office several blocks away. 
When she visited the head office, the 
manager there looked at her, asked 
her age, and then told her there must 
have been a mistake . . . there was no 
vacancy. 

Another woman, a capable woman 
in her fifties, rode all over town on 
street-cars replying to classified ads 
for a housekeeper. On the ’phone the 
advertisers appeared to be enthusiastic 
and encouraging. When she showed 
up in person and they saw that she 
wasn’t young, they told her that they 
would let her know if they needed 
her; that they would be getting in 
touch with her. They never did, of 
course. 

Sometimes an older worker has to 
leave a job because the demands of 
the work are too great. One woman 
had to quit working in a candy 
factory because the continual bending 
and stretching was too much for her. 
Another woman developed arthritis 
and couldn’t put in an eight-hour day. 
A nurse, in her sixties, found that she 
no longer had the strength to take on 
private cases. 

Well, there is the situation. On the 
one hand, we see that older people— 
like all other people—need worthwhile 
work to do. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that often they cannot 
find jobs or hang on to them, in 
competition with younger workers in 
the open labour market. 

In a nutshell, that is the problem. 
What can we do about it? 


Sheltered Employment 

Well, I don’t think there is any 
single solution to the problem of the 
older person and employment. There 
are many approaches, in which indus- 
try, labour, government, professional 
people, and interested citizen groups 
have a contribution to make. 
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I want to discuss with you one way 
in which older people can be pro- 
vided with useful jobs, namely, by 
sheltered employment. 

What do we mean, exactly, when 
we talk of sheltered employment or 
sheltered workshops? Well, we are 
referring to enterprises which are set 
up for the express purpose of em- 
ploying people with special needs. It 
is an enterprise where the prime con- 
sideration is the better adjustment of 
the individual, rather than profit 
making. The hours of work, the con- 
ditions of work, are determined by 
the needs of the worker. It is an 
enterprise aimed at making social 
gains, rather than financial gains. 

In Toronto there is a sheltered 
workshop for older people operating 
on a full-time basis. It was a real 
social pioneering effort in this coun- 
try, and I would like to tell you, 
briefly, a few things about it. 

First of all it is called the Women’s 
Patriotic League Emergency Work- 
room, and is located on _ Isabella 
Street, near the Church Street car- 
line. It is housed in a fairly large 
three-storey brick dwelling. 

The Workroom provides sheltered 
employment for some forty-five 
elderly women between the ages of 
fifty and ninety. Five days a week, 
from nine till four, constitute a full 
work week. At noon, the workers 
break off for an hour to have a hot 
meal together in the dining room and 
to relax. 

Working hours are very flexible. 
Workers rest whenever they so 
desire. Each worker has her own 
schedule—some may work the full 
five days a week, others perhaps just 
a few hours a week. There is a liberal 
amount of time off for medical treat- 
ment. 

The Emergency Workroom re- 
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ceives about seventy per cent of its 
money from the Community Chest. 
It is a Red Feather agency. The 
balance is obtained from the city and 
from the work of the women. 

What kind of work is done at the 
Workshop? All kinds of needlework. 
A bachelor service is provided—the 
ladies sew on buttons, turn collars, 
repair socks. They help housewives 
by remodelling drapes, making chair 
covers, knitting garments. They do 
quilting and practically every con- 
ceivable type of repair work. Much 
of the work done is very intricate 
and skilful. 

With regard to payment received 
by the workers, there is no hard and 
fast rule, since individual need is 
again an important consideration. 

Life is Worth Living 

In the course of carrying out a 
research project I interviewed, very 
intensively, twenty-five elderly ladies 
at the Workroom. Perhaps it would 
be helpful if I were to share with you 
some of the things that were told to 
me by these women. 

First of all, they spoke of the many 
physical benefits. These are very 
important, and those of us who live 
in reasonable comfort may tend to 
overlook them. 

Most of the women live in rooming 
houses in single rooms, which are 
often small, dark, cold, and over- 
looking alleyways. They told me that 
they would feel cooped up if they 
were forced to stay in these rooms all 
day. 

In the Workroom they have a 
change of scene, they feel a sense of 
freedom because they can move 
around. In winter time, they can sit 
in a warm place. In the summer at the 
Workroom they can relax and work 
in the garden amidst flowers and 
trees. 
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As mentioned earlier, the women 
have a hot meal together at noon in 
the Workroom. This is important, 
because for several it is the only hot, 
nutritious meal they have during the 
day. Many old folks left to their own 
resources, exist on tea and toast. 

There are good reasons for this, of 
course. Many rooming houses abso- 
lutely forbid the use of cooking 
facilities, and it is too expensive for 
the roomers to eat in restaurants. 
Some haven’t the initiative or the 
energy to prepare a good meal for 
themselves alone. 

And many are just too poor to buy 
good food on their income—especially 
when you consider that sometimes 
they have to spend 60 per cent of 
their income on rent alone. 

But just as important as the physical 
benefits are the social and emotional 
benefits of working in a sheltered 
workshop. 

Just having something to get up for 
in the morning gives them a purpose 
in life. One woman told me, “Going 
to work three days a week mixes up 
the days and keeps them all from 
being the same”. 

Another said, “My work is the 
only thing that keeps me going; | 
wouldn’t know what to do if I didn’t 
work, I’d be locked in my room like 
a prisoner in jail and time would drag.” 

A woman in her seventies, who had 
raised a large family, said, “I’ve 
worked all my life and I can’t stop 
now”. 

But there is more to sheltered em- 
ployment than just working and 
keeping busy. The fact is that the old 
people there are working side by side 
with other people. There is someone 
to talk to, someone to share your 
troubles with, someone to have a joke 
with. To many, old age has meant an 
increasing isolation from other human 
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beings. Members of their family have 
moved away, old and beloved friends 
have died. In the Workshop, they are 
once again in contact with friendly 
people. 

And of course, being with people 
in the Workshop creates social oppor- 
tunities outside of it. Many of the 
women get together socially, after 
working hours. They introduce each 
other to new interests and new activ- 
ities. 

Having a regular place of employ- 
ment and a regular income improves 
the elderly workers’ relationships in 
the community. Sometimes the older 
worker lives with her children or 
other relatives. If she is forced to stay 
around the house all the time, she 
may tend to meddle too much in 


family affairs. The family may take 
her for granted. 

However, if she has a job, all that 
changes. She is regarded with new 
respect. She regains a large measure 
of her individuality and independence. 
As George Bernard Shaw summed it 
up in Pygmalion, “Him what has— 
gets”. 

And I would like also to recall for 
you a passage from Dr. Alexis Carrell’s 
bock, Man, the Unknown.“ The aging 
man”, he says, “should neither stop 
working nor retire. Inaction further 
impoverishes the content of time. 
Leisure is even more dangerous for 
the old than for the young. To those 
whose forces are declining, appro- 
priate work should be given, but not 
rest.” 
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(NFB Photo) 

Grandfather Ulrick cuts Ken Gallagher’s hair at his farm near Chiswick, 

Ontario. Assisting is Mrs. Ulrick, with Ken’s mother watching. The older 

generation shares in the daily life of the younger. Scene from film “Winter on 
a Canadian Farm”’. 
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GARDENS, WINDOWS, SAFETY, COMFORT 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS FOR OLDER PEOPLE 






By JEAN CAMERON 


ost people’s living arrange- 
M ments are, to a large extent, 

governed by their financial 
resources. This is certainly true of the 
old people who are living in Canada 
today. Large proportions of elderly 
persons are dependent upon an old 
age pension of forty dollars per 
month as their main source of income. 
They cannot find employment to 
supplement this money and they are 
therefore forced to live under ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and inadequate 
housing conditions. 

Poverty plays a large part in all 
their housing problems. Many old 
people live in rooming-houses where 
they have to pay high rents for small 
cramped rooms which are often dark 
and lacking in sun and air. Usually a 
great deal of stair climbing is involved 
and bathroom and kitchen facilities 
have to be shared by large numbers 
of people. 

In a recent housing survey* of a 
sample group of Montreal’s old 
people it was found that the average 
rent paid by elderly persons living 
alone in one room was six dollars per 
week. It was quite obvious that these 
people had very little money left with 
which to purchase food, clothing and 
other necessities once the rent was 
paid. In fact, it was observed that 
many of them were living on extreme- 
ly inadequate diets. Some of them 
stayed in bed during the entire 
morning in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of eating before midday. 

The plight of the married couples 
was slightly less difficult, financially, 
than that of the “single” people, pro- 


-®Research project undertaken by Central 
Mortgage & Housing Corporation 1954. 
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vided that both were receiving the 
pension, but they seemed to have a 
more difficult task trying to find 
somewhere to live. 

Nearly all the old people had found 
that they were not welcomed by land- 
lords because of their age, their low 
incomes and the likelihood that they 
might become sick or feeble. Land- 
lords took them in only if they could 
not find “better” tenants and the old 
people’s length of stay was usually 
determined by how soon their land- 
lords could find more profitable occu- 
pants for their rooms. The old people 
also said that if they became sick the 
landlords immediately found some 
excuse to get rid of them. 

The rooming houses in which these 
old people lived were generally in 
the poorer districts of the city and 
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Welfare with the London County 
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treal for the McGill University 
School of Architecture. 


In 1954 she was employed by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
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people’s living conditions and require- 
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upon a survey of the housing needs 
of the disabled and other special 
groups in Montreal. 
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in nearly all cases the rooms allotted 
to the old people were in the attics 
or basements. Steep, ill-lit stairs were 
a common cause of complaint and 
had frequently resulted in accidents. 
The impression of constant moving 
from one unsatisfactory place to 
another, in unsuccessful attempts to 
find somewhere to live, was borne 
out by the fact that the average length 
of residence in “present accommoda- 
tion” at the time of interviewing was 
under three years. 

In most cities young people are 
offered the advice and protection of 
a rooms or rooming-house registry. 
It would seem that the needs of the 
old people for this kind of service are 
just as great. They lack the physical 
strength to travel far in search of 
suitable rooms and often take what is 
nearest to them because they are too 
tired and cannot afford to look 
further afield. 

Sy mpathetic landlords can be found 


—but it takes time and energy. Rooms 
registry services in the cities might 
be a very useful first step in over- 
coming some of the immediate and 
most urgent housing problems of our 
old people. 

Family Dwellings 


Nowadays, with the modern city 
apartment living arrangements, it is 
becoming less and less practicable for 
young people to have parents living 
with them. Modern apartments are 
small and the young families need all 
and more than the space which is 
available to them. There is seldom an 
extra room for an elderly parent. 

When an old person does live with 
the young family there is often diffi- 
culty and strain. The older person 
becomes wearied and irritated by 
constant noise of children and there 
is no longer space to which he or 
she can retire for rest and quiet. Lack 
of soundproofing in many of the 
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modern buildings aggravates the diffi- 
culties, especially when young families 
are noisily entertaining guests and the 
old people wish to retire to bed early. 

The idea of building extra ground- 
floor rooms as a kind of annex to an 
ordinary dwelling, for housing an 
aged parent, has been successfully 
tried out in some European countries. 
The small annex has a separate en- 
trance and enables the parent to live 
quite independently, preserving his or 
her own privacy and having his own 
friends to visit, while at the same 
time enjoying frequent contact with 
the young family if desired. 

He is close to the young family but 
not so close as to lose his own identity, 
and his former status continues to be 
recognized by others. Mutual help 
can be rendered in time of crisis or 
sickness. There are many old people 
for whom this way of living might 
be the most satisfactory. It seems 
likely that it would particularly lend 
itself to the French- -speaking people 
in Canada because their family ties 
are very strong. 

Institutions 

There is a very real dread of enter- 
ing institutions for the aged. Old 
people cling to their independence at 
all costs and often under the most 
appalling conditions. Applications for 
adimission to institutions are usually 
made as the very last resort. 

It is unfortunately true that condi- 
tions in some of the largest institu- 
tions justify this attitude. Dormitories 
are shared by large numbers and 
there are a great many rules and regu- 
lations. Sometimes the married couples 
are separated. There is a loss of per- 
sonal dignity and individuality is not 
recognized. 

Often there is not enough recre- 
ational and constructive activity to 
occupy the old people. There is a 
rapid deterioration in physical and 
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mental health after admission. One 
gains the impression that many old 
people are sitting in the institutions 
apathetically waiting to die. In many 
cases nearly half the residents would 
be able, and would certainly prefer, 
to live independently if only they 
could find a suitable place within 
their means. 


Institutions should no longer be 
used as a dumping-ground for the 
elderly unwanted members of the 
community. With the modern aim to 
provide independent arrangements to 
a greater age the role of the institu- 
tions is gradually changing to that of 
providing a home for those who are 
chronically sick or feeble or for 
whom it is impossible to make ar- 
rangements for independent living. 
It is therefore extremely important 
that there should be adequate and 
efficient medical and nursing care. At 
present this does not always exist and 
many old people are haunted by the 
knowledge that they will be ‘ ‘turned 
out” if they become sick. 

It should be made possible for 
people in institutions to enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of privacy when they 
wish. Visitors from outside should 
be more encouraged and welcomed 
and there should be activities to 
occupy the minds and energies of the 
residents. 

There will always be people who 
need the care and protection of the 
institutions and the old fear of enter- 
ing should be combatted by im- 
proved conditions and_ increased 
public awareness of the changes. The 
provision of suitable independent ac- 
commodation for old people who are 
well would do much towards reliev- 
ing the overcrowding which is one of 
the main obstacles preventing im- 
provements in the institutions today. 
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London County Council (England) old people’s 


two-storey flats. Back view showing enclosed 
communal garden, French doors opening 
off bedrooms. 


Own Homes 


There is no doubt that old people 
are happiest in their own homes, en- 
joying the close contacts with friends 
and relatives which are usually lost on 
entering instittuions. The tenacity 
with which they cling to the most 
unsuitable homes bears witness to 
this. 

There are economic reasons for 
keeping them in their own homes for 
as long as possible. People live to a 
greater age nowadays and they are 
more healthy and active than former- 
ly. They have resources for making 
useful contributions to society which 
are almost completely untapped. 
Many would like to continue doing 
some kind of productive work if they 
are able. They enjoy the feeling of 
adequacy and accomplishment and 
usefulness. 

In modern society, with the in- 
creasing proportion of old people it 
is becoming important that they 
should contribute for as long as they 
are able. Suitable independent living 
arrangements can play an important 
role in making this possible. 


There is no doubt that there is an 
overwhelming need for the construc- 
tion of individual accommodation 
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both for couples and “single” people 
at rents which are reasonable in rela- 
tion to their incomes. Because of the 
low incomes of old people, projects 
which are subsidized or aided by 
government grants or loans would 
seem to be the best solution to the 
problem. 

At present, in Canada, long term 
loans of up to ninety per cent of the 
capital cost are available from Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing corpora- 
tion for financing housing projects for 
old people, and some of the provin- 
cial and municipal governments make 
grants to assist such projects. 

Groups of old people’s cottages 
have been built in British Columbia 
and in Ontario and they have proved 
most successful. In some instances it 
has been possible to fix rents for cot- 
tages for old couples at twenty-five 
dollars a month. 


Suitable Housing 

Old people’s tastes are simple but 
they need homes which are designed 
to suit the physical alterations 
brought about through old age. They 
tire more easily than young persons 
and facilities must be provided which 
make it possible for them to carry out 
their household tasks without undue 
fatigue and strain. 

In this respect one must not forget 
that there are some old people who 
have more accommodation than they 
can conveniently manage or afford. 
Their housing problem centres round 
the fact they are still living in family 
houses from which the rest of the 
family has dispersed. Usually these 
people are widows. 

Finding suitable and congenial 
smaller accommodation is not an easy 
task. Some try to solve the problem 
by taking in boarders and thus secur- 
ing an income to help meet the cost 
of upkeep, but usually these old 
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people are physically incapable of the 
extra work involved. Provision of 
suitable homes for them elsewhere 
would result in the freeing of accom- 
modation suitable for housing larger 
family units. 

Groups of bungalows seem to be 
the most popular with old people. 
Some of the small apartment blocks 
have also proved very successful. The 
housing should be located within 
short walking distance of shops, 
churches, and transportation. When- 
ever possible, medical facilities, 
libraries and _ recreational centres 
should be nearby. The cost of trans- 
portation to any of these places 
seriously affects an older person’s 
budget. 

Experience has shown that old 
people’s housing should not _ be 
isolated from ordinary family dwell- 
ings and that groups of cottages 
should be limited to about twenty 
units. Elderly people should be given 
the opportunity to take their part in 
the life of the young community and 
their companionship should not be 
restricted to elderly friends who will 
probably die one by one. 


Old people enjoy watching children 
and they like to be able to sit and 
look out on to a busy street but at 
the same time they like to be able 
to escape from noise and be alone 
when they wish. 

In some of the old people’s housing 
projects in England, bungalows or 
two-storey apartments are arranged 
to flank the four sides of a quad- 
rangle. The fronts of the houses face 
on to a street—living rooms with low 
windows are on this side. The back, 
or bedroom, of each house has 
French doors leading on to the en- 
closed communal garden. 

During the summer, the old people 
greatly enjoy sitting out in their 
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quiet and undisturbed garden. When 
they wish to see more activity they 
simply go to the front of their house 
or apartment. 


Adaptation of Dwellings 


The provision of a small lobby or 
entrance hall is important in order 
to eliminate draughts in old people’s 
housing, and an even temperature of 
about seventy degrees should be 
maintained. 

Special precautions should be taken 
to minimize the risk of accidents. 
Almost one-third of al] deaths from 
accidents occur among people over 
the age of sixty-five. Many mishaps 
occur in the old people’s own homes 
and can be directly related to details 
of planning and design. Because of 
the physical and mental changes 
which occur in old age, details of 
home design which may have been 
awkward or rather annoying in the 
younger years become a_ serious 
menace to life and limb in old age. 


Impaired vision and hearing are 
frequently associated with old age 
and the former is often responsible 
for accidents. Changes in eye-muscle 
teamwork occur and the muscles are 
slower to respond—the eyes misjudge 
near distances. 

For these reasons dark corners 
should always be avoided in rooms or 
passages and if there are to be any 
stairs they must be well lighted and 
the paint work should be light in 
colour. Good lighting over stove 
and sink are also most important— 
burns and scalds are common among 
old people. 

Old people tend to shuffle along, 
dragging their limbs and not “lifting 
them up.” Highly polished floors, 
obstacles and scatter mats are there- 
fore common among the causes of 
accidents. Changes in bone structure 
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cause old people’s bones to break 
more readily than those of younger 
persons and_ therefore great care 
should be taken to minimize the risk 
of falls. 

People tend to shrink and shrivel 
with age. The height of work sur- 
faces in their kitchens should be 
slightly lower than is normal in 
housing. Shelves and cupboards should 
also be lower—when they are out of 
reach people stand on chairs and 
tables to reach what is required. 

Poor vision and impaired sense of 
balance often result in falls. Windows 
should be low so that cleaning and 
curtaining will not result in accidents 
of this kind. In any case old people 
prefer them low so that they can 
look out when seated. Windows 
should also be easy to open and close. 

Baths seem to be a constant source 
of trouble to older persons. If they 
do not actually slip and fall when 
getting in or out they are always 
afraid that they may do so. In fact 
hospital records show many cases of 
old people who do fall this way. The 
stiffening of joints due to rheumatic 
ailments often makes it quite impos- 
sible for old people to get in or out 
of a normal bath without assistance. 
Installation of handrails and rubber 
mats inside the bath can greatly help 
in overcoming these problems. 

The installation of specially de- 
signed old people’s baths which are 
easy to get in and out of have proved 
a great asset in some of the old 
people’s housing in England and 
the United States. Old ladies do not 
like the idea of showers in place of 
baths whereas elderly men seem to 
accept the idea as sensible and per- 
haps preferable. 

Most old people cannot manage 
more than one flight of stairs and 
many should not or cannot climb any 
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at all. Whenever there are stairs it is 
essential that they should be well-lit 
and well bannistered. Handrails on 
both sides are necessary. 


During the Montreal study, old 
people were asked whether they pre- 
ferred gas or electricity for cooking 
purposes. The preference was almost 
unanimous for gas. The majority had 
used gas all their lives and, as in other 
things, they did not like the idea of 
changing old habits. 

However when checks were made 
with the hospitals it was found that 
many cases of explosion and injury 
occur as well as asphyxiation due to 
the use of gas. Old people’s senses are 
dulled and often they do not realize 
that a gas jet is on unlit. Such cases 
are often admitted to the hospitals— 
more often by the time they are dis- 
covered it is too late. The evidence 
is sufficient to warrant the recom- 
mendation that electric cooking 
ranges should be used in old people’s 
housing. 


Many old people have difficulty in 
gripping round door knobs. Lever- 
type door and cupboard handles 
should be used wherever possible and 
bathroom door locks should be of a 
very simple type to allow of easy 
operation. 

Some provision should always be 
made for sitting out of doors. 
Balconies best answer the purpose if 
there are stairs to be climbed, but old 
people greatly enjoy sitting in gar- 
dens and many enjoy pottering in 
them. Small gardens attached to 
groups of bungalows are usually 
much appreciated and well tended. 

Most old people are able to cook 
their own meals and they generally 
prefer to do so. However they seem 
to enjoy going out to eat occasionally 
if they can afford the cost. A nearby 
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cafeteria or snack bar would pro- 
bably be well patronized. 

Loneliness is a very real problem 
of growing older: old people have 
a great deal of leisure but usually for 
physical and financial reasons their 
outside activities are very restricted 
and they tend to spend a great deal 
of time quite alone. This fact must 
not be forgotten when individual and 
independent housing accommodation 
is planned. Facilities should be pro- 
vided for the old people to meet to- 
gether socially and to organize their 
activities and gain new interests and 
companionship. 

Community services should be 
available to old people who are living 
independently. Visiting nursing care 
is available in most Canadian cities 
but some kind of temporary domestic 
help and a “meals on wheels” type of 
service are urgently needed in order 
to maintain independent living in 
times of sickness. These services have 
been found to be extremely important 
to the successful functioning of old 
people’s housing projects. 

Planning Housing 

For several years it has been the 
policy in England to set aside five per 
cent of all new “subsidized home 
building” for special housing for old 
people. This is not regarded as an 
ideal but as a necessary minimum for 
the present time. 

There is a need for every com- 
munity to investigate the living con- 
ditions and facilities of its older 
people and to take stock of what 
help is available to meet its particular 
requirements. Anyone who examines 
the present living conditions of the 
old people in our cities cannot but 
be shocked. Every day the problem 
is growing as the numbers of our old 
people grow. The need for action is 
urgent. 
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WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE WE CAN DO 


HOUSING FOR THE AGED 
By EDNA F. OSBORNE 





T THE present time the Emer- 
A gency. Housing Department 
is conducting a survey of 
2,600 family units in a depressed area 
of Winnipeg. The information being 
collected is proving the assumptions 
which have been made about the 
living quarters of older citizens in the 
low income bracket. 

Many of the houses in which old 
people occupy rooms are without 
basements, inadequately heated by 
stoves, and without baths or hot 
water. Most of these old houses are in 
disrepair, and some are vermin- 
infested. It is perhaps extreme to 
speak of old people remaining in bed 
to keep warm—but it does happen. 
The rents paid for such inadequate 
accommodation are high, which 
leaves a small fraction of the old per- 
son’s income for food. 

Difficult as it may be to continue 
living alone, most old people struggle 
to maintain their independence, and 
resist institutional life until they are 
too feeble or ill to carry on alone. 
So one finds a number of third class 
boarding houses for old men, many 
of whom have more difficulty cook- 
ing and caring for themselves than old 
women. 

Such boarding houses are run by 
private individuals for profit, and the 
old men are charged $35 a month for 
crowded, dingy often dirty quarters, 
and monotonous starchy meals. Pri- 
vate groups like the Salvation Army 
provide living arrangements for men 
and women separately, some pro- 
vision is made for both sexes together 
by other privately run_ institutions, 
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but there is very little institutional 
accommodation for married couples. 

In Winnipeg there are no Munici- 
pal Homes, or Housing Units for the 
aged. The City Health Department 
supervises 26 private Nursing Homes 
—which provide accommodation for 
the feeble and senile. Most of these 
Homes are lacking in privacy and the 
facilities which foster independence 
and dignity in an old person. 


A Winnipeg Project 

However, one small beginning in 
providing adequate housing for the 
Aged has been made in Winnipeg. 
Under the auspices of a church group, 
and with money raised by private 
subscription, two housing units have 
been built, one for 6 married couples, 
and the other for 12 single persons. 


These are modern attractive, 
ground-floor apartments, built around 
a grass plot, which rent at $20 a 
month for a couple, and $12 for one 
room and shared bathroom accom- 
modation for single persons. A com- 
mon recreation room with television 
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set and phone is provided for the 
single persons. 

In order to qualify for accommo- 
dation in these units the old person, 
or persons, must be 70 years of age, 
living entirely on old age security, 
without any family assistance, should 
preferably have lived in the imme- 
diate community, and be able to get 
along with other people his or her 
own age. 

It is not required that the appli- 
cants belong to the same faith as the 
sponsoring church, as the project is 
intended for the whole community 
in which the church is situated. 

It would appear that this pilot 
housing project, in demonstrating 
what can be provided in the way of 
housing for old people, is stimulating 
other groups in Winnipeg to embark 
on similar projects. 

In considering housing and living 
arrangements for old people, it would 
not be helpful to refer to conditions 
existing in one Canadian city with- 
out including some information on 
housing for the aged in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, against which the standards 
existing in any part of Canada could 
be measured. 

Britain 

In Great Britain the provision of 
suitable housing accommodation for 
the aged occupies a very important 
place in the country’s general housing 
plans, as well as being an integral part 
of their comprehensive scheme of 
care for old people. 

It is their opinion that bad or un- 
suitable housing is a common cause of 
failure in old people to continue an 
independent life, and the achieve- 
ments of the housing authorities in 
rehousing them in special dwellings 
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such as bungalows, flats and flatlets 
are considerable. Much more suitable 
housing for the aged is demanded in 
England, not only for people still 
living in their own homes but for 
those who were admitted to Welfare 
Homes because they were homeless. 


There has also been a group living 
in Welfare Homes, who have im- 
proved so much after receiving the 
needed care and attention, they are 
now ready to undertake an inde- 
pendent life in a small dwelling. 

There are various schemes in 
Great Britain by which communal 
types of dwellings can be provided 
for old people who cannot be, or do 
not wish to be, completely inde- 
pendent. 

Under the Housing Act of 1949, 
housing authorities are empowered to 
provide hostels for old people who 
require no special care and attention. 
The Housing and Welfare Authorities 
in some areas have worked out an 
arrangement which is a combination 
of the main features of hostel and 
special housing. The accommodation 
consists of a block of ground-floor 
centrally heated dwellings, each 
having a bedroom, livingroom, 
kitchen and bathroom, together with 
a warden’s quarters, a communal 
recreation room, and one or two 
guest bedrooms. 

The Housing and Welfare Authori- 
ties cooperate in the selection of 
tenants, who pay rent in the normal 
way, and the welfare authorities con- 
tribute a grant to provide welfare 
facilities, such as the warden’s wages 
and communal amenities. 

During recent years a number of 
voluntary housing societies have pro- 
vided suitable accommodation for the 
elderly, either by building new 
buildings or by converting old build- 
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ings into bed-sitting-rooms with 
communal kitchens and bathrooms. 

Rent subsidies are available in 
Great Britain for old people who 
qualify for financial assistance. 
Various county housing estates in 
England include special accommoda- 
tion for the aged. In London they 
are allotted a certain number of the 
small modern apartments or flatlets. 

In one typical Housing Estate in 
Essex, bungalows for old couples 
are interspersed with the family 
dwellings, and in addition a block of 
small apartments, together with a 
community centre is provided. These 
apartments, well located with a view 
of the downs and a rose garden in 
front, are quiet but not isolated, as 
across the road live young families 
with children and babies. 


Denmark 

In Denmark, the government pro- 
vides subsidies to local authorities for 
the construction of special housing 
projects for old age pensioners, the 
general aim being to establish appro- 
priate accommodation at reasonable 
cost for aged persons of normal 
health, so as to enable them to live 
independently as long as possible. 

Over 10,000 of these dwellings 
have been built in Denmark, which 
provide accommodation for approxi- 
mately six per cent of all old age 
pensioners. The rent is extremely 
low, ranging from 11 per cent to 14 
per cent of the pension received. 

Although the pensioners’ dwellings 
have proved a great success, within 
recent years doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the desirability of 
ae numbers of old people in 
large blocks, where they have no 
direct contact with the other citizens 
of the community. In 1951, therefore, 
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the Danish Government took another 
step forward in providing the sort of 
housing the old people themselves 
wanted, by passing an act which 
made provisions for the non-profit 
housing societies to let flats to old 
age pensioners, at a rent fixed by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The dif- 
ference between the actual rent, 
which the Building Society charges 
other tenants and the rent fixed by 
the Ministry is refunded to the 
Building Society by the appropriate 
public authority. 

As it is also recognized in Den- 
mark that some old people are not 
able to live alone, one-third of the 
municipalities of the country have 
Homes for the Aged, intended solely 
for old age pensioners. The munici- 
palities which have no homes have 
agreements with municipalities where 
such Homes have been established. 
In this way there is practically uni- 
versal coverage. 

The general rule is for each single 
person and each married couple in 
these Homes, to have a_ separate 
room, and most people bring their 
own furniture, thus providing familiar 
homelike surroundings for them. 


Sweden and Norway 


In Sweden, the current housing 
policy is aimed at an improv ement in 
all housing standards, in terms of 
space, equipment and _ technical 
quality. Special measures have been 
adopted to improve the housing 
standards for families with young 
children, for the retired and the dis- 
abled. The Swedish housing policy is 
administered nationally by a govern- 
ment agency, the Royal Housing 
Board. 

Since 1939 a special form of support 
has been available to promote the 
construction of good dwellings at low 
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rents for people who have retired. 
Government subsidies may be paid 
on specified conditions to local gov- 
ernments or bonded and approved 
companies for the construction of 
buildings intended to provide inex- 
pensive rental apartments for old 
people and disabled persons with 
small means. 

Generally speaking, these apart- 
ments must be let to people who 
have reached the age of 60 (or are 
recipients of national pensions prior 
to this age), and who can be pre- 
sumed to be unable to acquire a satis- 
factory dwelling with their own 
means. Maximum rents are es- 
tablished, and rent subsidies provided 
on a means test. Since 1950 govern- 
ment rent subsidies may also be paid 
for apartments in multi-family 
dwellings, which allows the aged per- 
son more freedom in choosing his 
home. 


The Swedish Housing Authorities 
have been very ingenious in planning 
the maximum in the way of privacy 
and convenience, at the lowest pos- 
sible rent. Thus one might find one- 
room apartments for old- -age pen- 
sioners equipped with running water, 
hot plates, and toilets, w ith refrigera- 
tor room, phone room and communal 
sitting room shared by the groups. 
Or one might find new modern suites 
for old people, nestled in the trees on 
the edge of Stockholm. 


The local governments in Sweden 
maintain Homes for the Aged, for 
those incapable of maintaining their 
own homes. The goal is to preserve 
these Homes for persons aging nor- 
mally, and to make them as pleasant 
and homelike as possible. An effort is 
made to keep these institutions small 
and to ensure that at least half of the 
accommodation, for the 30 to 40 
residents, shall be single rooms. 
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Most of these buildings are built 
around courts to provide sheltered 
outdoor nooks, and none of them are 
more than two storeys high. The 
architects who design these Homes, 
are as conscious of the well being 
and happiness of the old people as 
they are about the structure and 
design of the buildings. 


The cost of these satisfying Homes 
for the aged is estimated to be $3,600 
to $4,000 per resident, including 
insulation and foundation, two neces- 
sary items for the Canadian climate. 
The local authorities receive assistance 
of from 25 to 80 per cent of the cost 
of building the Homes from the 
Swedish Welfare Association. 

In the planning of living arrange- 
ments for old people in Sweden the 
dignity of the individual is always 
preserved, through respect for priv- 
acy and attention to light, colour and 
design. This gives one the impression 
that old people are important mem- 
bers of the community, and not an 
embarrassment to society. 


The Norwegians also place great 
emphasis on the provision of good 
housing conditions for the aged, part 
of their general philosophy being that 
a home is much more than a dwelling 
—it also implies feeling at home in 
society. 

The analytical approach to geron- 
tological problems in Norway is one 
which we in Canada might emulate. 
It is important to analyse the needs 
of our older citizens, and with their 
help reach decisions about housing, as 
well as other services. 

In Norway one is impressed with 
the club-like residences provided by 
business, professional and trade groups 
for retired members. In these com- 
fortable residences the old people can 
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enjoy privacy, as well as the security 
and conveniences that a communal 
dwelling can afford. 


Gradient of Services 

“With advancing years and_ ill- 
health it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult for older persons to maintain an 
independent existence in their own 
homes, unless they are financially well 
situated. In the past, and still too 
often at present, the alternative was 
admission to a ‘home’ for the aged, 
or to a nursing ‘home’. The value to 
the person of remaining in his own 
home as long as posible, and by all 
possible means is now being recog- 
nized, and put into effect. 

“In carrying out this new objective 
Dr. Henrietta Herbolsheimer of the 
University of Chicago Medical School, 
has coined the term ‘gradient of ser- 
vices’ in the continuum from _ the 
home to the institution, and has sug- 
gested that the steps in providing 
housing and living accommodation 
for the aged might be: 

“1, Home maintained without 
side help. 


out- 


2. Home maintained with house- 
keeper and/or visiting nurse 
service. 


3. Home in a single dwelling or 
apartment in a sponsored com- 
munity with provision for in- 
firmary care. 

4. Small ‘efficiency apartment’ with 
common dining room or nearby 
restaurant facilities. 


Caseworker wanted: 
social worker in a boys’ 
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5. Placement in a home as paying 
guest and quasi famiy member. 


6. Nursing ‘Home’ with return to 
any of the preceding. 

7. Residential ‘home’ with rooms 
accommodating up to 50 persons 
and with common dining room 
and infirmary. 


8. Institutional ‘home’, a large struc- 
ture with rooms for 50 or more 
residents with a large dining 
room and infirmary. 

“These 8 points on a gradient, are 
from the most to the least homelike 
in physical structure and _ facilities. 
The concept of a gradient also indi- 
cates the desirability of preserving so 
far as possible, at every point, the 
features and atmosphere of home. 
Even in the large institutional ‘home’ 
permission to bring in some furniture 
of one’s own will make a room more 
home-like to the resident.”* 


As we plan for the housing needs 
of older people in Canada, it might 
help us attain our objective, if we 
change our “housing ideals from eco- 
nomic terms to social and personal 


terms” in the words of Lewis 
Mumford. 


Men and women need not only 
shelter from the elements but contact 
with other human beings, as well as 
with the earth and growing things, 
if they are to cope with the realities 
of life and death. 


*From a paper on, ‘Human aspects of social 
policy problems’ — given at the International 
Association of Gerontology, London, England, 
July 1954 by E. W. Burgess of the Industrial 
Relations Center, Chicago. 


Immediate opening for partially or fully trained 
multiple service agency with high standards of 


service and supervision. Salary according to experience and qualifications. 


Apply to: J. F. 
Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Dalton, Director, Catholic Boys’ 
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HEALTHY, ROBUST, SPIRITED OLD PEOPLE 





HEALTH OF THE AGED 


By LAWRENCE E. RANTA 


aged we have always had 

Ww an us. Their ailments are the 

same today as every they were. 

They differ from yesterday’ s in 

amount rather than in kind. Looking 

at it this way, we may avoid regard- 

ing every older person as an in- 

evitable problem, although we need 

not admit that the handling of the 

health problems of the aged has ever 
been adequate. 

But the older person will be alarmed 
less by learning that despite the special 
concern now expressed for his well- 
being, he personally is not menaced 
by some new terror against which he 
can expect little help from the 
medical arts. The problems of society 
and the medical problems of the aged 
should be considered separate courses 
of the same meal — complementary, 
but distinct. 

This is an important differentiation, 
but it will not be easy. Many ad- 
herents of professions that pride them- 
selves on their appreciation of the 
problems of the “whole” patient carry 
their “wholism” too far. In fact, they 


In his present position as medical 
director of a 1500-bed hospital, the 
Vancouver General, with the greatest 
proportion of patients over 65 years 
of age, Dr. Ranta has plenty of op- 
portunity to observe the health pro- 
blems of the aged. Trained in medi- 
cine and public health, he spent 
several years in university teaching 
and reserach and, when he left full- 
time academic work, became Profes- 
sor and Head of the Department of 
Public Health and Asssitant Dean of 
Medicine in the University of British 
Columbia. 
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stew together the social, cultural, 
spiritual and medical needs of the 
whole aged group of the population, 
then wonder at the indigestibility of 
the potage. 

Furthermore, the health problems 
of the aged are not statistical data. 
These problems are the human needs 
of the individual whose ailments 
appear during, or extend into, the 
later years of life. This assertion is 
not intended to detract from the 
immense value of statistics in assess- 
ing the community’s problems in 
planning assistance for the aged, but 
the individual’s needs should not be 
interpreted with a wholesale attitude 
by those who have primary responsi- 
bility to the individual. 

Our appreciation of the health 
problems of the aged patient cannot 
be verified solely by pointing with 
pride or dismay (depending on 
whether we are preventive medicine 
enthusiasts or “malthusiasts”) at the 
records that the Bronze Age Man 
lived about 18 years; the Ancient 
Roman, some 22 years; Medieval Man, 
35 years; Victorian Man, 49 years, 
and today’s Canadian, nearly 70 years. 

We should be reacting uselessly to 
predictions that the present 7.8 per 
cent of Canadians 65 years or over 
will increase to 10 per cent by 1980— 
a percentage that some areas of 
Canada have already surpassed with- 
out doomsday effects upon social or 
health resources. 

These figures undoubtedly suggest 
many-sided community problems and 
in an indirect and insecure manner, 
they hint at more health problems 
among aged persons; but they compel 
attention to the need of determining 
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useful activities for a large and ever 
growing number of healthy, robust, 
spirited, older citizens whose years of 
life, and nothing more, warrant their 
inclusion among the “aged”. 

A personal experience years ago 
warns me against assuming ill health 
or feebleness in the chronologically 
aged. Upon arriving at the locale of 
my Varsity-vacation job on a survey 
party, my first day was spent on a 
reconnaissance with the surveyor. 
His tall figure leading, we covered 
miles that day over slash and rocky 
terrain. 

As I laid my weary bones to rest 
that night with the feeling that they 
might never rise again, I heard the 
surveyor planning to. “recce” else- 
where the next day with another 
companion, as he realized I needed a 
day in camp. I was 20, the surveyor 
76. He worked every summer until 
his 82nd. Then he broke his leg in a 
fall and died, but not until he had 
finished a book on his youthful ex- 
periences in Northern Canada. From 
him I learned that any age over (or 
under) 65 years is merely a number. 

I am cautioned against generalizing 
from a single case. But it is legitimate 
to ask a question. What are the 
chances that such “exceptions” to the 
usual limitations of the aged will exist 
in greater numbers to-morrow than 
25 years age? 

Age and Arteries 

It would be helpful at this stage to 

have an accepted definition of “the 


aged.” There is none worthy of the 
printer’s time. Consequently, for 
these immediate purposes, we will 


deal with the health problems of the 
person, of whatever age, who has 
begun to show evidence that the cells 
of the body, destroyed by normal 
wear and tear, are being replaced by 
relatively ineffective cells with re- 
sultant interference, in some recog- 
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nizable fashion, with normal func- 
tion of organs. 

This process is associated with con- 
striction of the minute blood vessels 
everywhere in the body. It is a slowly 
progressive process characterized by 
disappearance of elastic substances 
normally present in young blood 
vessels. As the blood supply is cur- 
tailed—even though the process goes 
on ever so slowly—the tissues are 
starved of blood and they waste away. 

All this has an effect upon his 
ability to function as he did before. 
He does not walk the woods. He is 
unable to eat the same foods. His 
memory fails. He pants on modest 
exertion. But these changes do not 
necessarily take place simultaneously 
for the person may be more “aged 
in a particular organ or function than 
anywhere else in the body. Neverthe- 
less, the blood vessels control the 
speed of the sand as it runs in the 
hour-glass of life. 

The manifestations of cardiovascu- 
lar disease may appear at any time. 
The progressively increasing mor- 
tality rate from cardiovascular disease 
has now reached a plateau. Latterly 
the rate has even slipped down a 
notch or two, possibly reflecting im- 
proved care through new drugs and 
a better understanding of salt and 
fluid balances. Early recognition of 
cardiovascular disorders makes it pos- 
sible in many cases to retard the on- 
ward march of the diseases. 


Age and Cancer 

Since the defeat of the high- 
mortality communicable diseases, 
cardiovascular diseases and cancer are 
together held responsible for nearly 
60 per cent of deaths. Their increase 
is proof of some victory over death in 
the younger age-groups. 

In man, as in all vertebrates, cancer 
is and has been a disease of senescence. 
In other words, it is no new threat to 
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the aged of any species. But how 
much threat is it to us? If by some 
quirk of nature all diseases save 
cancer lost their ability to cause 
death, and if the rate of death from 
cancer remain unchanged, the last 
survivors of us now living in Canada 
would live until 2725 A.D. If under 
the same circumstances, only cardio- 
vascular diseases and cancer killed, 
the last of us would see 2135 A.D. 

(To the statistically minded: The 
fallacy of using death rates per 
100,000 population in this way is 
recognized. Probably the specific 
death rates for the oldest known age- 
group might be used. But who can 
tell the mortality risks of someone, 
say, 500 years old? ) 

It should be pointed out that 
longevity is not the purpose of the 
efforts of medicine. Long life is 
merely the by-product of trying to 
prevent illness and premature death 
from interfering with the objectives 
that the individual sets for himself. 
Medicine aims at ultimately assuring 
that the mainspring of life will un- 
wind smoothly, driving the mech- 
anisms of the body evenly until only 
at the very end is there a little slow- 
ing down and the final stop. 


Care of the Aged Sick 

The process of aging reduces the 
“reserves” of the body, so that the 
assaults ordinarily tolerated by the 
body may overcome the patient. The 
body will also react excessiv ely to the 
use of strong sedatives and anaesthe- 
tics, and the borderland between 
effectiveness and undesirable  side- 
effects will become very narrow. 

The management of illness of 
aged person should be undertaken 
with special care. Ordinary illnesses 
and injuries may produce ‘long- -term 
illnesses unless treatment is prompt, 
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adequate and appropriate. Restora- 
tion to usual function must be planned 
as soon as the patient comes under 
active care. 

The keynote of the care of the 
aged is anticipation of recovery. Ex- 
cessive bed rest, beyond the essential 
needs for the illness, creates a sense 
of hopelessness in the aged patient. 
Lurking in the back of his mind at 
the beginning of his illness is the 
thought that he may never rise again. 
Unless special efforts are made the 
patient’s fears will become reality. 


But the application of restorative 
techniques requires judgment and 
imagination. Fears must be allayed. 
Ambition to make the effort must be 
kindled. Pain must be alleviated and 
courage must be inspired. This re- 
quires patience from the treatment- 
team of doctor, nurse, social worker, 
physiotherapist and occupational 
therapist. 

In any event, treatment in early 
stages should be definitive and even 
surgery should not be delayed only 
on account of the patient’s age. Treat- 
ment in the hospital has its values 
and its hazards. Unless a progressive 
program of restorative medicine is 
under way, it is all too easy to choose 
the simple way—leave the patient in 
bed merely for convenience—with the 
result that the patient is condemned 
to bed for the remaining days of his 
life, solely for the lack of someone’s 


interest to say: “Come on, time to 
get out of bed.” 
No illness in the elderly is incon- 


sequential and much of the onus for 
good treatment rests upon those who 
nurse the patient. 
General Care 
Prevention is also the keyword in 


assessing the diet of the elderly per- 
son, well or sick. Too often his ‘diet is 
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borderline in adequacy with — 
to variety of essential nutrients. If < 
modest illness or injury occurs, a 
patient’s precarious dietary balance 
may be upset. C ‘onsequently, i in health 
as in disease, an adequate diet must 
be maintained with special attention 
to the intake of proteins and the 
water-soluble vitamins. 

The diet of the elderly 
dependent upon his teeth. Adequate 
nutrition cannot be achieved if the 
patient is unable to eat owing to 
poorly fitting dentures or lack of 
teeth. The diet should remain that of 
an adult. It cannot be reverted to 
strained foods fit only for the infant. 
If any qualitative adjustment is 
essential, the avoidance of fatty, heavy 
foods is desirable and the meals are 
best reduced in volume. 


patient is 


A great deal of research still re- 
mains to be done in the development 
of methods to maintain the activity 
of the elderly. This, after all, is the 
secret of continuous rejuvenation. 
Only interest in surroundings, family, 


hobbies and useful work makes ‘it 
worthwhile for the old to become 
still older. The greater comparative 


longevity of females may be the 
result of the rather ridiculous fixed 
retirement age of the male. 

After years of useful activities, and 
long before his useful labours should 
be over, the man is retired, perhaps 
with a “symbolic” easy chair donated 
by his colleagues. If he has nothing 
to keep him out of the “easy chair” 
he sinks into it and old age and death 
creep stealthily upon him. 

On the other hand, his wife has 
felt little touch of retirement. If any- 
thing, her tasks have increased, for 
again she has “family” at home. 
Should her husband be fortunate in 
his adjustment to retirement, she is 
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given a tonic of activity and interest 
that may last her many years. 

Preparation for aging is essential, if 
good adjustment is to be made. Here 
the development of an interest in 
activities that can be carried into old 
age is vital. The activity should be 
creative and the product something 
that can be shown with pride for, in 
old age as in youth, appreciation of 
effort is the key to a pleasant and 
worthwhile life. 


Conclusion 

There is little reason to take a 
pessimistic attitude towards the de- 
velopment of an aging population. 
‘Though persons over 65 years of age 
are increasing in numbers, there is no 
proof that they present the modern 
community w ith a social or medical 
problem disproportionate to the assets 
that the community has gained by 
becoming healthier. There is no need 
for the community to be dismayed at 
being called upon to pay for the ad- 
vantages gained. 

However, the apparent dearth of 
facilities for the care of the ailing, 
both young and old, is probably due 
less to the changing population picture 
caused by aging than to the greater 
numbers of people at all ages who 
demand a higher standard of care and 
better results regardless of age. This 
will require a corresponding change 
in attitude among those who provide 
the facilities and care for the patient. 


The only thing to fear from an 
aging population i is a failure to recog- 
nize that a new day dawns every day. 
We have not been here before! A 
positive attitude towards health re- 
quires a new look at the medical 
needs of the aged in order to ensure 
an active program of restorative 
medicine from the onset of acute ill- 
ness to recovery. 
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MAKING HOME LIFE POSSIBLE 


HOME AIDE SERVICE 
By NESTA HINTON 


ANY of the older people in 

Canada who live in their own 

homes, apartments or just one 
room are quite capable of looking 
after themselves. Others have rela- 
tives who care for them, or possibly 
neighbours who help with meals and 
shopping. Finally, there are those who 
try to manage on their own but can- 
not give themselves proper food and 
care. 

For an old couple or an old person 
living alone life can become a heavy 
burden as they find it more and more 
difficult to attend to the everyday 
business of living—cooking, cleaning, 
shopping, laundry and so forth. All 
they need is a little help during the 
week and they will be able to carry 
on, possibly for quite some time. 


For example, Mr. and Mrs. A. have 
lived in a tiny house on Blank Street 
for many years. They are now over 
80. Mrs. A. is bright and cheerful but 
is crippled with rheumatism and 
can’t do the housework very well. 
Mr. A. is rather feeble and can do 
very little. 

Miss B. is 75; she lives in one room. 
She is quite lame and gets around 
with difficulty. She has good neigh- 
bours who do her shopping and 
friends who visit her. She cannot 


manage to keep her room clean or 
prepare herself a good dinner. 


Mr. C. is 82. He lives in one room 
which is dirty and untidy. He does 
not want to move. He goes to visit a 
few old friends nearby but cannot do 
much to look after himself. His 
daughter comes in to cook a meal for 
him several times a week but she has 
a family and can’t do any more. 


If the old people have means, they 
may be able to find somecne to do 
what they want. But for those on 
pensions and small incomes a finan- 
cially subsidized Home Aide Service 
is required if they are to remain 
comfortably at home. 

A Home Aide Service is the pro- 
viding of carefully supervised part- 
time housekeepers to older people on 
a long term or emergency basis. The 
workers are selected for their skills 
and ability to get along with others. 
They must like old people and bring 
a warmth and friendliness to their 
work. 

They do housework, cooking, 
shopping, laundry and personal ser- 
vices, or whatever is needed to make 
the old people comfortable. The 
number of hours’ service supplied 
varies. One couple may need the 
worker one morning a week; a per- 


Nesta Hinton is a graduate of the University of Toronto (with a B.A. in 
home economics and a diploma in social sciences), and is a member of the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers. She is now Director of the Home- 
maker Services, Ontario Division, Canadian Red Cross. She previously had 
experience as a nutritionist with the Windsor Branch of the Red Cross and 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The information about the British Home Help Service given in her article 


awas obtained during a visit in 1953. 
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son living alone may require two 
hours three times a week. Fees are 
scaled to individual circumstances, 
the balance of the cost to be made 
up from other sources. The name 
Home Aide is being used here be- 
cause it has been suggested by some 
groups and it seems particularly 
applicable to the service being given. 


Situation in Canada 

Is there much need for this type of 
Home Aide Service in Canada? 
Frankly we don’t know. There has 
been no Canada-wide survey to 
find out how old people are manag- 
ing. 

Social workers, public — health 
nurses and others frequently find old 
people valiantly trying to maintain 
their own establishments under diffi- 
cult circumstances. For some of 
these, even though they want to be 
independent, other arrangements 
should be made. For some, a home 
for old people is the most suitable 
place. For others, the best plan is to 
continue living independently as long 
as possible because that is the way 
they are happiest. 

In some centres there is consider- 
able pressure being exerted to de- 
velop a service for older people. For 
instance, in Toronto, the Old Age 
Division of The Welfare Council 
appointed a sub-committee to study 
the local situation. Many meetings 
were held. Those working with old 
people were called in to give the 
opinions and ideas of their agencies 
and organizations. The result is that 
plans are being studied for a possible 
pilot project. 

In Hamilton, the Visiting Home- 
maker Service has just started using 
one homemaker to give a few hours 
each week to several old people on a 
long term basis. A similar plan is 
being tried in Regina. In a few other 
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communities, the Homemaker Ser- 
vice occasionally gives emergency 
assistance because of the urgency of 
the request. 

Last June at the Canadian Con- 
ference on Social Work, a workshop 
was held on Homemaker Service. 
This workshop was attended by 27 
delegates from across Canada. Various 
types of Homemaker Services were 
discussed, including Home Aide Ser- 
vice for the aged. The group unani- 
mously agreed that there was a great 
need for Homemaker Services. It was 
also agreed that it would be valuable 
to have a National Homemaker Com- 
mittee similar to the one in the 
United States. A small committee was 
formed to study the best way of 
setting up such a committee. 

So although more and more interest 
is evident in the needs of our older 
citizens for help in their own homes, 
as yet very little is being done. 


Home Help Service in Britain 

How is a country like Great 
Britain meeting the problem? There 
have been Home Help schemes in 
various parts of the country, mainly 

o help maternity cases, for over 30 


oan Around the early 1940's, pri- 
vate agencies in a few communities 
did valuable pioneer work with 


special schemes to help old people 
and the chronically ill. It was not until 
more comprehensive legislation was 
passed in 1946 that a real impetus was 
given to the expansion of the service. 
It is now considered an integral part 
of the National Health Scheme. 
Local Organization. Under the act, 
local authorities (county, county- 
borough, borough, urban, or rural- 
district councils) are given power to 
build up extended Home Help Ser- 
vices under their Health Depart- 
ments. The net cost, after fees are 
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deducted, are borne equally by the 
local and national governments. 

The service comes under the juris- 
diction of the Medical Officer of 
Health. A Home Help sub-committee 
is set up under the Central Health 
Committee. Meetings are held two to 
four times a year, policies are formu- 
lated, and if of major importance are 
referred to the Central Health Com- 
mittee. 

The county or city service works 
from a central office and may have 
one or more sub-offices. The organi- 
zer is responsible fer the operation of 
the service and may have one or more 
assistants. In some areas volunteers 
assist the organizers in their visit. 

Organizers. The organizers have 
widely different outlooks, experience 
and training. The result is that there 
are considerable variations in the 
service. There is no training available 
(unless started since 1953). Many of 
them realize that the Home Help 
Organizer will receive proper recog- 
nition only if she has training and a 
diploma, and that training is neces- 
sary if the service is to meet the same 
standards all over the country. 

The organizers have felt the lack 
of a central guiding body and many 
of them have got together to form 
the National Association of Home 
Help Organizers. The Association is 
deeply concerned over the lack of 
training and has spent a lot of time 
working on a proposed six-months 
training course. 

Duties of Organizer. The Organi- 
zer is responsible for the operation 
of the service. She is in charge of the 
office and staff. She must see that all 
requests for assistance are dealt with. 
She visits the homes, decides whether 
or not service will be given and the 
number of hours to be provided. 
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She assigns the Home Helps to the 
cases and supervises them on the job. 
She collects necessary information 
for the setting of the fees and in some 
cases sets the fees. Home Helps’ time 
sheets must be checked and sent to 
the Treasury Department. She must 
see that all records are kept. 

She is usually also responsible for 
publicizing the service and keeping in 
close touch with doctors, midwives 
and community organizations. Re- 
ports must be sent in regularly to the 
Medical Officer of Health and to the 
committee. 

Home Helps. The Home Helps are 
selected because of their experience 
in homemaking and housework. They 
must be kindly, competent women 
who can adapt themselves to many 
kinds of situations and who are not 
afraid of hard work. In some areas 
Home Helps receive training but in 
the great majority of services, no 
training is provided. 

Some Home Helps are employed 
full time, others part time. They are 
paid by the hour. Hours are ad- 
justed to some extent but are usually 
9 am. to 6 p.m. or 8.30 a.m. to 5. 30 
p.m. A full week is 40 to 42 hours. 
For 24 hour duty, one or two hours’ 
extra pay is given. 

Transportation is provided _ be- 
tween cases and a bicycle allowance 
is issued if one is used. Home Helps 
must fill in a time sheet each day and 
it is signed by the householder. 

In some areas a few male Home 
Helps are employed to care for old 
men and are apparently working out 
well. 

The duties of the Home Help are 
essentially those mentioned previously 
in this article. In giving service to the 
aged and chronically ill, there is 
usually more need for cleaning than 
is the case with families. The Home 
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Help usually does two or three cases 
a day. 

Of all the cases served by the 
Home Helps, approximately 80 per 
cent are aged or chronically ill. The 
amount of time given varies with the 
case; some can manage on as little as 
two hours a week, others need an 
hour or two each day. Full time 
service is never given. 

Fees and Services. Long term cases 
are visited by the supervisor about 
once a month unless the situation 
changes or problems come up. The 
service is available to everyone who 
needs it. It has been found that quite 
a few calls come from village and 
rural areas. An effort is made to have 
Home Helps in most villages so 
travelling is at a minimum. 

But it is quite usual for a Home 
Help to load her bicycle on a train, 
get off at the station nearest to her 
destination, then pedal her way down 
the road to the home of her client. In 
spite of using all means of transporta- 
tion, it is still often a problem to 
reach all areas. 

Definite scales have been worked 
out for setting fees. Sometimes the 
Treasury Department sets the fee, 
working it out on the basis of infor- 
mation supplied by the organizer. 
Usually an agreement must be signed 
stating willingness to pay the amount 
decided upon. Service is given free if 
necessary. The maximum fee does not 
cover the cost. Each Central Health 
Committee decides what fee will fit 
in with the fees charged for other 
services and what the public will pay. 


Meals on Wheels 
The Meals on Wheels Service is 
operated in quite a few centres, 
usually by the Red Cross or 
Women’s ‘Voluntary Services, and 
subsidized by the government. The 
food is sometimes prepared in 
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British Restaurants or by the W.V.S. 

Portable heated carrying units are 
loaded on to trucks. Each meal is in a 
separate container. The only choice 
is that a fish dinner may be “ordered. 
The doctor or nurse must approve the 
request for the meals. 

They are taken to shut-in couples 
or to one person living alone. The 
driver, a volunteer, carries in the 
dinner and serves it on to the plates 
laid out ready so it can be eaten 
immediately while it is hot. She has a 
cheery word with the old folks, takes 
the containers back to the truck and 
goes on to deliver the next meal. 

Each person must pay tenpence or 
a shilling for the meal. One truck 

can deliver 20 to 25 meals. The num- 

ber served is relatively small and, to 
reach as many people as_ possible, 
meals are often taken only 2 or 3 
times a week to each person. 


Some Suggestions 

In Canada too, the question of 
caring for our older citizens is be- 
coming more and more serious. It is a 
tremendous problem and no one solu- 
tion will take care of it. Since our 
detailed knowledge of the situation 
is by no means complete it would 
seem that a comprehensive survey is 
needed to find the extent and variety 
of needs that should be met, so that 
carefully worked out plans can be 
made to meet them. 

However, surveys are expensive 
and time consuming. In the mean- 
time, many of our older people are 
desperately in need of help. It is sug- 
gested that communities form com- 
mittees on old age, composed of those 
who work with old people, such as 
public health nurses, social workers, 
church workers, administrators of 
homes for old people. After studying 
local conditions, it may be decided 
that a pilot project is the best way 
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IN MEMORIAM 





to find out how a Home Aide Service _ son is capable mentally and physically 
will benefit the community. of caring for himself between the 

Or one agency may be willing, as Home Aide’s visits. For these old 
in Hamilton and Regina, to start a people it is a happy solution to their 
small service as an experiment. By problems. To many of them it means 
keeping adequate records and by much to remain in familiar surround- 
frequent evaluation, communities can ings. They can keep their beloved 
gather much useful information about possessions around them and preserve 
the value of a Home Aide Service to the independence that is so dear to 
their old people living at home. them. 


A Home Aide Service should not Old people ask for so little, surely 
be thought of as a ‘cure-all’ for our it is not too much to expect of a 
problem of caring for the aged. It community that it keep its senior 
has many limitations and can be used _ citizens happy and comfortable at 
successfully only when the older per- home as long as possible. 


IRVING P. REXFORD 

The sudden death of Irving P. Rexford, President of 
the Crown Trust Company, on March 4, 1955, means a 
great loss to the Canadian Welfare Council. 

For many years he served actively on our committees 
and Board, and from 1943 to 1948 was chairman of the 
Community Chests and Councils Division. He was instru- 
mental in establishing the Company Contributions 
Committee to study national corporation giving to Com- 
munity Chests, and he served as this Committee’s first chairman, 1952 and 
1953. He was also an active leader in the work of the Welfare Federation 
and many other health and welfare organizations in Montreal. 

Always willing to help and readily available for consultation, he 
challenged all those with whom he came in contact by his mature judgment 
and forward-looking approach. He was admired for his outstanding qualities 
of leadership and warmly regarded for his humane philosophy. 


MRS. JACK PEMBROKE 

Genevieve Hurd Pembroke, a long-time worker and regional adviser of 
the Canadian Welfare Council, died in Montreal on March 20. 

Mrs. Pembroke was prime mover in the establishment of the Central 
Volunteer Bureau in Montreal which grew into Women’s Voluntary Services, 
of which she was first president. 

She was also very active in the work of the Victorian Order of Nurses 
at both local and national levels. 

While she was living in Ottawa in the early days of World War II she 
was closely connected with our Council and wrote Citizens of Continuance, 
a pamphlet on the volunteer movement published by the Council in 1941. 
Her husband, Mr. Jack Pembroke, is a member of the Board of Governors, 
and to him we extend our sincere sympathy. 
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THE RED FEATHER ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING 





“What is that famous poem by 
Abou Ben Adhem?” It was the Red 
Feather asking. 

“It wasn’t by him, it was about 
him,” I pointed out, smug in high 
school scholarship. “It goes ‘Abou 
Ben Adhem, may his tribe increase—’ ” 

“Oh, that isn’t the one,” said the 
RF. “It’s something about Services to 
the Aged.” 

“For heaven’s sake, get your Bens 
straight! You mean Rabbi ‘Ben Ezra. 
a along with me, the best is yet 

» be. It’s by Brow ning . . and a 
we big liar he was,” | obbed. “At 
least that’s what my grandma always 
said.” 

The Red Feather eyed me in sur- 
prise, “Did you have a grandma?” 

“Well, of course I did,” said I, 
nettled. “In fact, I had a couple, 
though I knew only one. She was a 
darling—a fat, jolly old party who 
took turns living with her six child- 
ren. We kids could hardly wait for 
grandma to come to our house.” 


“Mine had a house of her own, and 
we kids went to visit her,” boasted 
the Editorial Assistant. 

“I guess you two were just lucky 
to have been born so long ago,’ said 
the Red Feather. “Because people 
these days don’t seem to have grand- 
mas.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” advised the 
Ed. Ass’t., “of course people have 
grandmas—and_ grandpas, too; __ it’s 
practically compulsory.” 

“Then they must go under some 
other name,” said the Red Feather, 
stubbornly. “Look, I’ve been going 
through a pile of studies and reports 
and seems like every other document 


is about old folks. Everybody’s 
snooping into what is called ‘the 
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Needs and Resources of the Aging’— 
Chests, Councils, Chambers of Com- 
merce, everybody. But they’re never 
called grandmas or grandpas—they’re 
always called ‘Problems’ or “The 
Aged’ or ‘The Aging’ or ‘Oldsters’ or 
Golden Agers’ or ‘Borrowed Timers’. 
Whatever happened to ordinary old 
folks?” 

“That’s simple,” said the Ed. Ass’t. 
“They got discovered by social work, 
and re-christened. It’s like when boys 
and girls began to be known as 
juvenile delinquents’.” 

“But is this good?” asked the RF, 
timidly. 

“Oh, nothing wrong with it, I 
guess. It’s just that social work puts 
its stamp on everything it touches. 
And lately it’s been touching old 
people.” 

“And do they like it—to be touched, 
I mean?” 

“Why not?” asked the Ed Ass’t., 
cheerfully. “Look at our ‘Golden 
Agers’ on page 19—they seem pretty 
happy.” 

“But why aren’t they living with 
their children like your grandma 
did?” demanded the RF. 


“Oh, I imagine that a lot of old 
people are still doing that,” I assured 
him, “only they’re not social work’s 
property. Besides, I daresay these 
people have more fun than my grand- 
ma did. They get a chance to be very 
cute and bright for their age on TV 
shows, and they make ship models 
and oil paintings in their spare time, 
and belong to drama groups. All of 
which would have absolutely floored 
my grandma.” . 

“Then you think this ‘oldster’ bus- 
iness is all to the good?” The RF still 
sounded worried. 
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“We-el,” I said, “I’m not sure that 
it’s exactly what Rabbi Ben Ezra had 
in mind, but he was pretty old- 
fashioned, and we gotta be modern.” 

“Then I think Rabbi Ben Ezra 
should be modernized,” said the RF 
firmly, “and I'll do it.” 

He did it. And here is the result: 


Grow old along with me, 
And we shall live to be 

The object of research 

By Council, Chest and Church. 


For look, the world’s front-paging 
The Everlasting Aging: 

Our needs and our resources, 

Our role as social forces, 

Our health and recreations, 

Our housing and vocations, 

And how to keep our place 
Within the human race. 
Delinquent youth, give way! 
You've had your little day, 


Our movies, our novels, our popular 
songs, Our advertisements, even our 
comic strips—they all pridefully por- 
tray young love, young married life, 
or young children. Past 40, every- 
body is fat and foolish; a stock char- 
acter on the sidelines in this palpita- 
ting drama of Youth. 

We are impatient with ill health. 
We apply more cosmetics and ingest 
more vitamins, pretending that if we 
look fit, and tell ourselves we are fit, 
then the signs of decay will disappear, 
and death will be barred at the door 
by a large sign reading: “No Vacancy 
—Premises Occupied by Young People 
Only”. 

It is good to want to feel young. 
But it is vain to deny reality, to pre- 
tend that 50 is as vigorous as 20, or 
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And now great social science 
Moves on to riper clients 

And firmly takes its station 

By superannuation! 

Now public housing bolsters 
The private lives of oldsters, 
Now Friendly Visitors 

Knock, knock upon our doors, 
Now Golden Age Clubs woo us, 
And Hobby Shows pursue us, 
And Christmas Bureaus pause 
To be our Santa Claus, 

While in the rosy distance 


There floats Old Age Assistance! 


Ye Borrowed Timers all, 
Get on the modern ball! 
Ye oldsters, rise and perk, 


Grow old with social work! 


*Reprinted by permission from the October 
1953 issue of “Community”, monthly publica- 
tion of Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Inc. 


to make animal vitality the standard 
of our social order. When we try to 
do this, then the old, the ill, and the 
impecunious become embarrassing 
drags, and we can only lock them in 
the closet and hope they die without 
a fuss. 


Behind the desperate efforts to 
maintain the illusion of youth as long 
as possible lies the equally desperate 
fear of being rejected by a society 
which has provided no dignified or 
decent place for its old people. And 
behind the frantic scramble for 
money lies not so much greed or 
rapacity as the sad knowledge that if 
age does not bring honor, it must 
compel a grudging recognition by its 
power over the pursestrings. 


—Sydney Harris in Ottawa Citizen. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR READING ON OLD AGE 





No space for book reviews in this issue. For books on aging, see Biblography 
on Old Age, advertised on back cover, and reviews in this magazine, past and future. 
Following is a selection of books and pamphlets that have come to our attention 
since the bibliography was published. 


A Commentary on Age, by Kenneth Walker. Jonathan Cape, London (Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co.), 1952. 192 pp. Price $2.50. (To be reviewed.) 


Living Longer. National Council of Social Service, London, 1954. 72 pp. Price 
3s. 6d. (To be reviewed.) 


How to Help Older People, by Julietta K. Arthur. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
(Toronto: Longmans, Green), 1954. 500 pp. Price $6.00. (To be reviewed.) 


A Social Program for Older People, by Jerome Kaplan. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis (Toronto: Thomas Allen), 1953. 158 pp. Price $3.50. (To 
be reviewed.) 


Symposium on Employment of the Aging. Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
(90 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1.), Volume 73, September 1953. 


Old Age Can Be Fun! Council of Social Agencies, 1040 Atwater Avenue, Montreal, 
1952.. (Pamphlet.) 


Helping Older People Enjoy Life, by James H. Woods. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1953. 139 pp. Price $2.50. 


Age is Opportunity. National Council of Social Service, London, 1954 (revised.) 


Standards of Care for Older People in Institutions. Sections I, II and III. National 
Social Welfare Assembly, New York, 1953 and 1954. (3 pamphlets.) 


Growing with the Years. N.Y. State Legislative Commission on Problems of the 
Aging, Albany, 1954. 


Exhibits, Motion Pictures, Recordings, Scripts on Aging. Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1954. (Pamphlet.) 


Education for Later Maturity, by Wilma Donahue. Whiteside, New York, 1954. 


Recreational Interests and Activities for Senior Citizens in Vancouver, by Joan 
Grant. School of Social Work, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 1954. 
107 pp. mimeo. Price $1.00. 


Suggestions for the Development of Senior Citizens “Golden Age” Clubs. 
National Program Committee, National Council of Jewish Women in Canada, 
493 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, 1954 (third revision). 25 pp. mimeo. 
Price 25 cents. 


PERIODICALS 


Aging. 6 times a year. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Order 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 50 cents a year. 


Lifetime Living. Monthly. 22 East 38th Street, New York. $2.50 a year. 
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